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JAY GOULD, 


THE EMINENT FINANCIER, 


NE of the most remarkable men 
among the multitude of remark- 

able men who have contributed toward 
the amazing development of railway and 
financial interests in the United States, 


is Mr. Jay Gould, Probably as a finan- 
cier no man in America outranks him in 
the boldness and vastness of his opera~ 
tions, and in the sagacity with which he 
administers them. Certainly no name is 
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more widely known on Change than his, 
yet aside from his business career it may 
be safely ventured that few wealthy men 
are so little understood. He is a very 
quiet, unobtrusive man, avoiding con- 
spicuity, and living in private, quite 
apart from his public or business career, 
Hence of his inner life and character he 
is one of the least known of men. With 
a photographic portrait, said to be excel- 
lent, before us, taking it as our guide, as 
we have never met Mr. Gould in person, 
and know him only as the newspapers 
have delineated him, we would say that, 
temperamentally, he shows a good de- 
gree of wiry toughness. We do not 
speak of him as a robust man, strong for 
a heavy lift, or capable of doing a great 
amount of muscular labor in a given 
time, but as possessing that wiry, tena- 
cious endurance which, while it gives in- 
tensity and susceptibility, also gives sus- 
taining power. His hair is fine, nearly 
black, wiry, and hard ; while his skin, be- 
ing thin and of fine quality, shows quick- 
ness of feeling and clearness of thought. 
The form of the head, the expression 
of countenance, and, indeed, the whole 
make-up, give an impression that the 
skull is thin, and, on that account, the 
brain large for the size of the head, and 
that the cerebral mass is endowed with 
an uncommon amount of gray matter, 
which serves to evolve thought and in- 
tensify the emotions. Those who are 
keen in their feelings, clear in their 
thoughts, and vigorous in their judg- 
ment and perception, have very deep 
and complicated foldings of the brain, 
the convolutions deepening sometimes 
to the extent of an inch and a quarter. 
In the fost-mortem examination of men 
whose mental character has been of a low 
order, it is always found that the foldings 





of the brain are much less deeply marked. 
We judge this brain to be decidedly large 
for the size of the man, and there are the 
signs of excellent breathing power and 
very good circulation, showing that the 
brain is well nourished. : 

In figure he is rather slight, but made 
up of fiber, without fatness; like a race- 
horse that is groomed and rubbed until 
there is not an ounce of fat on him, the 
subject before us has no waste matter; 
everything contributes to mental clear- 
ness and vigor; he is lithe and limber, 


quick as a cat, and sharp as an eagle, and 
thus there is ample foundation for what- 
ever he has been able to do mentally, 


Whoever undertakes to judge of such an 
organization without taking into consid- 
eration the constitutional temperament 
and the amount and quality of the nerv- 
ous system, will act without a just basis 
for sound conclusion. 

From the opening of the ear to the 
root of the nose there seems to be enough 


‘distance to indicate a full share of the 


perceptive intellect, which enables him 
to acquire facts; but he is better known 
for intellectual grasp, the far-seeing power 
which deals with cause and consequence, 
or that mental grip which seizes upon all 
salient facts, and appropriates them to 
his use. Nothing escapes his attention 
or consideration which will minister to 
the furtherance of his plans. 

He isa critic in a high degree; if he had 
been educated for the law or for the do- 
main of philosophy, he would have been 
a sharp exponent of the distinctions and 
relations of facts and subjects. As a rea- 
soner, he lets no fact escape; no cause or 
reason which may bear upon the conclu- 
sion is neglected. The upper part of the 
forehead seems to be large, not only, but 
has the appearance of later growth and 
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development, as if he had used his rea- 
soning power more than the observing. 
The center of the upper part of the fore- 
head is particularly full, and gives not 
only the power of analysis in general, but 
keen judgment of human character and 
motive—he looks through men, and is 
likely to know them far better than they 
know him. 

If the reader will run his eye from the 
opening of the ear over the top of the 
head he will notice that the crown of the 
head is especially high ; and in that crown 
of head, in conjunction with the intellect- 
ual sharpness which we have mentioned, 
lies the eminent power of the great rail- 
road and stock operator. He believes 
thoroughly in himself, relies upon his 
own judgment; has an inward conscious- 
ness that he knows as much about the 
subjects which he treats as anybody, and 
then his Firmness, being exceedingly 
large, enables him to hold himself up to 
the work in hand, and to stand against 
He is ambi- 
tious to excel, not anxious to be praised, 
or afraid of censure, but has a “gamy” 


any amount of opposition. 


desire to overcome obstacles and win 
whenever there is opposition to him, 
even though, in winning, his victory 
may cost him more than the stakes are 
worth. 

He has the power of construction, un- 
derstands combination, appreciates the 
interworking of complicated affairs, and 
if he had been devoted to machinery, he 
would have been successful as an en- 
gineer. 

His regard for property is strongly in- 
cicated, but his strife in the labor of life 
does not originate so much in the love of 
money as in the love of power which 
the possession of money gives. He was 
always anxious to be master of the situa- 





tion, not so much through muscular force 
as through tact, policy, shrewdness, fore- 
sight, keenness, and persistency. He has 
wonderful ability for negotiation; he can 
find out what others know without tell- 
ing his own plans—converses by asking 
rather than by answering questions. He 
can find out other people’s strong or 
weak points without exposing his own. 
The crown region of the head and the 
upper portion of the forehead—the first 
giving determination, self-reliance, aspi- 
ration, persistency, and independence; 
and the other giving the power to reason 
and criticise, and the ability to combine, 
organize, and arrange affairs, so that 
everything shall fulfill its proper mission, 
and be under his direction and supervis- 
ion—these are the great features of his 
mental constitution. With him money- 
making is a profession; success a game. 
He aspires for triumph, and values the 
dollar less than many who have less 
ability and disposition to acquire. 
Though he is able to make money 
rapidly, he has the disposition to mani- 
fest liberality. He may not be disposed 
to pay extra wages or make gifts at the 
street corners, but whoever thoroughly 
learns his character will find that he is 


liberal in his gifts and generous in many 


quiet ways. Mr. Gould in social life is po- 
lite, kindly, respectful, friendly, and con- 
fidential. We regard him not as warm, 
gushing, and impressible in friendship and 
affection; there would be a tenacious 
and reliable attachment between him 
and those whom he selects as friends, 
and those who are in his confidence will 
prize his friendship highly. 

Jay GOULD was born among the hills of 
Delaware County, N. Y., in 1835. His 
father was a farmer and store-keeper. 
After the customary experiences of a 
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country boy thirty-five to forty years ago, 
which were working on the farm and at- 
tending occasional winter terms at the 
“ Academy,” Jay started in business for 
himself—by becoming at sixteen a clerk 
in Squire Burhan’s store in Roxbury, a 
village two or three miles distant from 
his home. From clerk he advanced ina 
short time to surveyor. While engaged 
in this branch of semi-official service he 
made a survey of Delaware County, and 
published a map of his work, selling 
copies of the map by subscription at $5 
each. He was then about twenty years 
of age. We find him shortly afterward 
associated with Zadok Pratt*in operating 
a tannery in Pennsylvania. A few years 
later Mr. Gould appears in New York 
City as an operator in stocks and gold. 
He is reputed to have been very success- 
ful from the first, and during the war 
found many opportunities for profitable 
speculation. 

His relations to the Erie Railway were 
not so long ago that most of our readers 
can not remember the famous adminis- 
tration of Gould and Fisk. From that 
time on he has given attention to rail- 
road securities chiefly, and from time to 
time added to his’ fortune vast sums, 
until it is stated that he bids fair to rival 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt in wealth. 

Mr. Gould is a large owner in Eastern 
and Western railways, several important 
lines being in fact quite under his con- 
trol, while some owe-their existence to 
his far-sighted anticipation of the rapid 
development of certain regions in agricul- 
tural, mining, and industrial enterprise. 
He has been most prominent for a year 
or so in promoting a new telegraph com- 
pany, his object avowedly being the in- 
troduction of a system of cheap teleg- 
raphy on a great scale. This is what he 
is reported to have said on the subject : 

“When I was in Europe, in 1879, I was 
struck by seeing how much more freely 
the telegraph was used in ordinary private 
business there thaninthis country. This 
is especially true of Switzerland. Of course, 
the distances to be covered in this coun- 
try are so enormous, and the population 





is so comparatively sparse, that we can 
not for some time to come expect to see 
the work of covering the whole country 
with a telegraphic system done as cheap- 
ly here as in a little country like Switzer- 
land. But I am verysure that under one 
system, without conflicting interests to 
look after, and with the expenses of only 
one organization instead of three or four 
to be met, such economies can be intro- 
duced into American telegraphy that 
rates both to the press and to the public 
can be gradually and systematically 
cheapened without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the service. My idea of a tele- 
graphic system is to supply everybody 
who wishes the control of telegraph fa- 
cilities with those facilities, giving private 
business-houses wires and operators of 
their own whenever they require them, 
and doing the same thing for newspa- 
pers, exchanges, railways—in short, all 
interests. Cables will also be laid from 
Cuba, where they will connect with our 
present system to the other West India 
islands, and to Brazil and other parts of 
South America, as well as from San 
Francisco to China, Japan, Oceanica, and 
Australia, with a northern line by way of 
Puget’s Sound to Alaska and Northern 
Asia, connected in Kamtchatka with the 
Russian system; so that at no distant 
date St. Petersburg will be in communi- 
cation with New York by way of Asia as 
well as Europe, and England will reach 
her Australian colonies through New 
York and by our American lines more 
cheaply and expeditiously than over En- 
glish wires through the Red Sea and by 
way of India. We contemplate such a 
system as an American system, of which 
New York, and not London, shall be the 
center. I see nc reason why the United 
States should permit a position which 
geographically belongs to us to be taken 
away from us by England.” 

He is convinced that the United States 
will eventually become the great com- 
mercial and financial center of the world, 
and it is his chief ambition to aid, so far 
as lies in his power, the practical develop- 
ment of this prospect. 
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Mr. Gould is of dark complexion, a 
trifle under the medium in height, and 
weighs about one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. He is married and has sev- 
eral children. To his family he is more 
devoted than the majority of business 
men, usually going directly home at the 
close of his office hours, and remaining 
there after dinner. His evenings are 


_ passed with his family, and in his study, 





which is provided with telegraphic wires, 
so that he can communicate with his 
brokers and assistants at any time. 

In his habits he is one of the plainest 
and most temperate of men. Wine and 
tobacco are not used by him, but he finds 
more legitimate recreation among the 
books of his large library and the pictures 
of his fine gallery. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL COMMENTATOR.—NO. IV. 
A RELIGION IS, 


** And that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.””"—Hes. xi. 6. 


er text is the other part of a descrip- 
tion of the first man who demon- 
strated to himself and the world the pos- 
sibility of the immortality of the body, 
and the existence for man of another 
life. Having found that a God is, and 
that the question is not, “Is there a 
God ?” but of all the gods, who is the true 
One? I will not seek a scientific basis for 
the fact of a religion, and prove that it is 
not a question of a religion or not; but of 
all the religions, which is the best one? 

I, of course, have nothing to do with 
small parts of any particular phase of the 
common religion called sects, though too 
many in arguing against existing relig- 
ion, really attack some particular sect, or 


have demolished all religion. 
the attitude of the French, in their revo- 


the Papacy, thought in its overthrow all 
fell; and of men nowadays, such as Inger- 
soll, who abuse priests, when Christianity 
has no official priest except Christ. Such 
is the position of scientists who charge | 
upon Christianity the persecution of Gal- | 
ileo, etc, But we desire to be fair, and, | 
remembering that that religion is as old as | 
the Adamic race, togo back to Eden where | 
God-worship originated, and trace in all a 
religion, if such can be found, and see if | 
there be any one that embraces all that 
is common to this religion, and by its 
fruits learn ncnah is the best. 





| us, are related to the Asiatics. 


The argument runs thus: 
I, It is historically true that men have 
always worshiped. The acts, ordinances, 


| and aspiration of worship make up re- 


ligion. 

They may have worshiped a cat, and 
been so devout as they of Egypt as to 
lose a city rather than harm their god. 
Still he is worshiped, and around this 
or other deities are seen certain persons, 
ceremonies, conduct, and creeds. There 
is but one portion of the earth of which 
I can find no record of such’ persons, 
rites, etc.: primeval Africa, south of the 
Mountains of the Moon, and those de- 
cended from its aborigines — negroes, 


| and our North American Indians, who 
its errors and abuses, and think they | 


This was | 


are more closely related to these Africans 
than to the Asiatics. The Aztecs are not 


related to our Indians, but came from the 
lution, who, knowing no religion except | 


south into the United States, and, like 
These 
Africans worship the “Great what is it” 
or “ Mystery.” So we rule them out be- 
cause possessing nothing in common . 
with Shamanism or Deism, except a 
semi-adoration, because having no revela- 
| téon/ The “Great Spirit” of our Indians 
is a Euphemism adapted to converse 
with us! They borrowed this from the 
Protestant, as they did captive-burning 
from the Priest! So all the lessons of 
this religion are ruled out in the argu- 
ment, though it proves even a religion 


among a people of monosyllabic tongue. 
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Any element of Orientalism found 
among them is traceable to contact with 
Asia. There were two sources of relig- 
ion, Asia and Africa. Europe originated 
nothing. It received by way of Spain 
African influence, and by way of Greece, 
Asiatic. We, from Western Europe. 

II. Secondly, in complement to this 
universal fact, man has religious faculties, 
scientifically determined beyond dispute. 
He has seven of them, in ten organs: 
Benevolence, Veneration, Will, Conscien- 
tiousness, Hope, Spirituality, and Imita- 
tion. According to my humble judg- 
ment the will is four-fold, including Firm- 
ness, its perseverance; Self-esteem, its 
resistance ; Approbativeness, its consider- 
ation; and Continuity, its isolating pow- 
ers in énsulation ; all these being on the 
crown of the head where consistently they 
should be, as there are but three ob- 
jects of knowledge—the world, self, and 
God, who is “ The Highest.” 

They are paired thus: 

1. Benevolence: 

z. Veneration: 

3. Will: 

4. Conscientiousness : 

5. Hope: 


Good works, 
Adoration. 
Vows. 
Sacrifice. 
Immortality. 

6. Spirituality : Revelation. 

7. Imitation: Example. 

As to this last one being a religious 
organ, I so claim because of its Josztion ; 
because of its very appositeness in our 
experience, its paradoxical character, as 
Christianity is the paradox of the world; 
because of sin and of its ready access to 
mere form and hypocrisy. On the other 
hand because of its helpfulness, as a kind 
of side gate to the temple; of its neces- 
sity, and the history of religions. Then 
also we have Eph. v. 1, (#7rae original 
for “followers” ) and other Scriptures.* 

My reader will instinctively feel, and 
experimentally know, that all these things 
apply to religion and include all that is 

* The imitative duty, with the Incarnate One for the 
Exemplar, is considered to be a higher style of life than 
obedience to a law, as by conscientiousness ; and really 
an easier, for according to all creeds this Exemplar lives 
in his plifi For ple, as Christ is God incar- 
nate, every Christian is Christ incarnate! So it is nat- 
urally placed farther from the ** Selfish Sentiments ” ! 








distinctive. There has never been a 
conception of religion without some or 
all of them. Whether all of them char- 
acterize every religion is properly the 
only question in dispute. Here are seven 
claimants for forms and phases of religion. 
Do we find them in all the great relig- 
ions of the past? Of course it is from 
them we must reason. 

III. All these seven phases of religion 
are in all the great religions of the past. 
In all that cluster around Babylon, Ara- 
bia where was Eden, and which was called 
on Egyptian monuments, “The Holy 
Land,” the first of the name. And in 
Egypt we find: 

1. Alms-giving to the gods, temples, 
their officials, and to the poor. 

2. An intense and ornate ritual. 

3. The devotee who aspires after the 
secrets of his religion, or is.an enthusiast 
as a proselyter. The man of consecra- 
tion and a vow. 

4. A doctrine of immortality more or 
less shadowy ; the man of our text came 
from that region. Another life is the log- 
ical sequence to immortality, an undying 
body because immortality makes the 
man fit to live forever. The element of 
resurrection is the only distinctively 
Christian idea, and is the mode, not the 
thing itself. 

5. Revelation, and written as a sensi- 
ble adaptation for preservation, 

6. The gods are described as examples 
of human walk. 

7. Clearer than all, there are a doctrine 
and practice of victim sacrifice, and it is 
the representation of some one incarnate 
dying by substitute or actually for man, 
whose conscience cries for propitiation. 

If we go to the center of what is called, 
philologically, Indo-European, taking In- 
dia with Aryan and Sanscrit literature, 
China and the adjacent islands, and aft- 
erward Greece and Italy, and around 
them, we find the same elements in all 
the religions, and among the gods many 
One Supreme Deity. 

When at a later period we come to the 
stream of religious history from which 
we immediately flow, we find Greece and 
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Rome the spreaders abroad of a religion, 
confessedly having its fountain from the 
new Holy Land, hard by the old one, 
where are yet phrenologically the most 
religious people in the world. Its name 
is Christianity, and all these ideas are 
more clear than ever before. No new 
religion, but one old as the race. If it is 
said the Greek and Roman had no “ Bi- 
ble,” the Aryan had, and in those two 
languages, especially the first which was 
the principal one in the Rome of books 
at the time the “ Bible,” called such by 
us, was there. The loss of the first is 
only a proof of the truth of the last, a 
book distinct from all others, claiming di- 
vinity in that it is written, and is now 
published in many languages, and they 
in but one; showing their national and 
sectarian character as opposed to its uni- 
versal one. If now they are published 
in other languages it is for literary, not 
missionary purposes, showing in them 
loss of power. Immortality and Uni- 
versality, two tests of truth, are its alone. 


I have not in this outline of religious 
truth as necessary to man’s sevenfold re- 
ligiousness, quoted chapter, verse, etc., 
but appealed only to a recognized fact, 
recognized by even the most rabid deniers 
of Christianity, and used by them against 
her, in their attempts to do two things: 


1, To ‘find an eclectic religion. Their 
eclecticism gives us our needed proof! 
2. To overthrow her by the claim that 
because Christianity has only what all re- 
ligions have in common, she is not the 
only religion, and therefore should be re- 
jected! Strange purpose! Not only, but 
best form of the only, is sufficient an- 
swer. How can there be any discussion 
about the only when an only is admit- 
ted by all? 

We thus see that man for fifty-nine 
centuries has been a worshiper in one 
and the same sevenfold way, and that the 
only question left us is not one of a relig- 
ion or no, but of the grade thereof. 

IV, Well, what is the best grade of the 
one universal religion of the divine 
Adamic-Eden started race? The revela- 
tional race ? 





1. It will have been noticed that it was 
shown that the center of the one religion 
universal to the race to which we belong, 
started in Arabia, and spread thereabout 
first. To this center points all migration 
and philology. Now if we find Christian- 
ity and its book containing these seven 
points of the true religion centers there 
too, much will be gained in the speed of 
settlement of the question. Without 
making any claim for our Bible over any 
other Bible old or new, it is plain that it 
centers in Eden and Arabia, and was 
most brightly clear in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Babylonia; some of it being written 
in the language of that last country. No 
one looking at it as a mere book doubts 
the record of all the seven points. So, 
too, no man comparing it with any of the 
other “Bibles” doubts but that it is 
clearest and fullest on Benevolence, Wor- 
ship, Consecration, Duty, Revelation, Im- 
mortality, and a Sacrificial incarnate Sav- 
iour. Judaism is but onecommon name 
for the religion of the Old Testament, 
but Christianity is only the continuation 
and fulfillment of it. So as to ancient- 
ness, pureness, and directness of descent, 
the great religion of to-day called Chris- 
tianity presents no doubt. No objection 
can be raised to the Book form as such; 
for that is universal, and it has always 
been, and is yet for two reasons: “To 
correct errors so likely to arise from tra- 
dition, and to preserve its revelation 
pure; for in all religions fraud grows out 
of Benevolence; idolatry from Venera- 
tion ; physical, mental, and moral abuse 
from Consecration ; formality and hypoc- 
risy from exemplary duty; witchcraft, 
incantation, now spiritualism, and false 
visions, from Revelation; a mere shad- 
owy, bodiless other life from immortality ; 
“aden of thieves and robbers” in altars 
made money-counters, and false Christs 
and other anointed ones innumerable, 
from sacrifice and its necessary priest- 
hood. The old must be renewed and ever 
kept fresh. ‘“ What advantage, then, hath 
the Jew?—Much every way; chiefly be- 
cause unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.” 
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2. Christianity is best because its Book 
contains the truth of the others, and 
grades them up to their perfection. As 
I judged the gods by the superidrity of 
the “Word made flesh” to all other in- 
carnations, so I judge the religions by the 
superiority of the Word made scripture 
to all other religious records. We have 
the only book that is not a violation of 
true science, true philosophy, and com- 
mon sense. 

3. By its fruits in the civilization of 
the past and present, must we determine 
which is best. We claim justly to have 
the highest civilization and most humane 
life of the ages, whether we consider 
them in the merely worldly aspect of so- 
cial, civil, literary, and political life; or 
in the exemplification of the true ideas 
that enter into the sevenfold human and 
divine conception of religion, that is, as 
scientifically and revelationally consid- 
ered; for to deny revelation is to deny 
universal fact, experience, and common 
sense. Revelation is scientifically neces- 
sary, and faith is its mode of reception. 

I need not enumerate all of the im- 
provements we enjoy over past ages, but 
let us look at immortality as a sample. 





It is where nature and science demand it 
should be, of the body, by the body of 
the Incarnate, and all by a force and 
mode recognized as divinely necessary— 
the metamorphosis of death, and develop- 
ment in another life, so that resurrection 
becomes a fact just as consistently asa 
seed planted, dying, and resurrected, be- 
comes a plant of beauty and fruitful. 
We conclude. Irreligiousness is vio- 
lence to history, science, investigation, 
common sense and human nature. Ifa 
man is not a Christian, he is behind the 
times !—just two thousand years in the 
rear. Tobe a Christian is to be abreast 
of the flood of time, and in the march of 
all true progress. There never was, is 
not now, and never will be but one true 
God and one true religion. My reader 
must have them, or cease to be even hu- 
man! If he has the best, he is a Chris- 
tian. When a man desires to bethink 
himself, and reconsider his ground, his 
proper method is to postulate religious- 
ness, a scientifically settled duty; and 


1 then ask himself as to his fullness under 


the “‘seven points” taught phrenologi- 
cally and Biblically. 


‘Trinidad, Colo. ALEX. M. DARLEY, 





THE INMOST TRUTH. 


‘ 
If by the meaner measures we would prove 
The secret soul of truth’s reality, 
How light our chances of success ! 
Of what we seek to prove, we see 
Alone in thy light clearly, for in thee 
We stand at center, and our gaze is true. 
All outer proofs live in the mystery, 
That, touching all things softly, adds the hue 
Whose presence postulates truth’s fairest 
light ; 
So that the seeker and the sought are such 
Companions, in the mystic circle of His might, 
Who made truth nature’s friend, that when they 
touch, 
They know each other, in God’s light indeed ; 
Nor any stranger’s introduction need. 


O love 


We babble much of proof.—let us talk less ; 
We can but prove the lesser, lower things,— 





Things further from us; when God’s blessedness 
Dwells in us, as the light in dew, it brings 
An instant recognition. How should I 
Stand outside self (one little half within), 
With testing-rod in hand, with “how” and 
“ why ” 
On the wise lip, and in this mood begin 
To measure out the half of self, and call 
The weak result the truth? Does not our need 
That clamors most for the Unknown, which Paul 
Declared at Athens once forever, plead 
That, by its strong demand, its tears and cries, 
Too near ourselves for proof He ever lies? “ 
z. 





Labor to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire called con- 
science.— Washington. 





STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 





STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER VIIIe—(CONTINUED.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAIN IN MAN, ANIMALS, ETC, 


OTHING in the whole realm of 
physics possesses more attraction 

for the student than observation of the 
gradual development of the organs of the 
brain in connection with the unfolding 





Fig. 231.—Skutt Cap or CAT TWO WEEKS OLD. 


activities and faculties of the mind. The 
student of physiology who neglects this 
can scarcely estimate the instruction and 
pleasure of which he deprives himself. 
If we take as an illustration the early 
stages of the cat’s brain, we find as the 
conclusion of many observations* that 
the convolution in which the propensity 
to destroy lies, is so moderately develop- 
ed at birth that the skull cap presents 
about as much extent anteriorly as in its 
middle region. At the period when 
young cats begin to receive from their 
mother small animals which they have 
caught for them to eat, and when young 
dogs begin to gnaw, the mid-lateral parts 
increase in a striking manner. Figs. 231, 
232, represent two skull caps of young 
cats, one two weeks old, the other four. 
The parallel lines drawn upon their re- 
spective margins show a marked con- 
trast. In Fig. 231 the skull cap is inclosed 
by the lines; in Fig. 232 its margins at 
the mid-lateral region, a, a, extend beyond 


the lines. This region, as we shall fur- 

* Dr. Vimont alone watched the develop of 
twenty cats from the moment of their birth to the third 
week, and then compared their brains with the cranial 
indications, 








ther see by consulting the skull cap of a 
cat six months old and one full grown, 
increase in extent with time. In the 
adult the mid-lateral regions project 
greatly, while in the young cat they show 
but a moderate expansion in contrast. 
The same tendency of growth is notice- 
able in those cerebral parts which give to 
these animals the faculties of place, of 
cunning, and artifice, so that they can 
surprise their prey; of watchfulness, so 
that they are vigilant against danger. 
In fine, the whole basilar region which is 
related to self-preservation is marked 
by rapid development — particularly in 
the feline and canine families. 
Quadrupeds with convoluted brains, as 
they grow old, experience changes in 
volume and consistency of nervous tis- 
sue, which are analogous to those oc- 
curring in the human brain. In old 
horses, old dogs, and old cats the two 
cerebral substances usually show more 
solidity ; especially is this the case with 
the white or fibrous matter. There is 
often a marked alteration in the hues of 
the two substances in old horses, and 


Fig. 232.—Sxutt Cap or CaT FOUR WEEKS CLD. 


the expansion of the great bundles of the 
brain can be traced with facility, * In 
horses the convolutions situated in the 
anterior and superior regions of the hem- 
ispheres undergo a very apparent dimi- 
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nution. Those who have much to do 
with horses know that in advanced age 
their heads show a contracted, wasted 
appearance in the parts over the eyes. 
Adhesions of the arachnoidal membrane 
to the brain are very common in aged 
horses. 

Generally the changes in consistence 
and volume of brain in animals are ac- 
. companied with exterior signs which are 
easily perceived. Horses in advanced 
age lose suppleness of movement; dogs 
become more sleepy, and almost always, 
as it is commonly said, are crusty or 
snarling. Some species of apes which are 
very docile in their youth, become incor- 
rigible and very vicious. The loss of facil- 
ity in movement is coincident very often 
with softening of the spinal marrow; the 
diminution in intelligence and docility 
with the shrinking of the convolutions 
occupying the anterior region of the 
cerebrum. Observation of the habits 
and conduct of apes, dogs, horses, and 
pigs have confirmed this statement. As 
regards the pig it should be said that he 
is by no means as stupid as most people 
think, The attempt to train him has re- 
sulted in phenomena of a surprising nat- 
ure; but it would appear that whatever 
instruction is imparted to the pig, is not 
retained long, for after attaining maturi- 
ty, the anterior lobes of the cerebrum 
remain but a year or so in full develop- 
ment, and then begin to decrease in vol- 
ume. 

To recapitulate the points which have 
been discussed in this chapter : 

1, All the vertebrates, without excep- 
tion, are provided with a nervous system, 
situated in the skull and vertebral col- 
umn, This system is composed of three 
distinct parts: (1), That related to the 
intellectual and affectional faculties. (2). 
That related to the sensory organs. (3). 
That controlling the mechanical move- 
ments. 

2. Birds and gnawing animals develop 
most rapidly in cerebro-spinal structure. 
Next follow the carnivore. From eighteen 
to twenty months are necessary for the 
complete maturity of the nervous system 


of dogs and cats. In the herbivore, 
specially the horse, ass, cow, goat, sheep, 
) deer, from two to four years are requisite 
ere the brain reaches its highest develop- 
ment. Man, however, of all animals, is 
slowest to come to the climax of nervous 
growth. 

3. In all vertebrate animals the parts 
situated at the base of the brain indicate 
earliest development. In some species, 
particularly in birds and rodents, the 
spinal marrow aiid geminal tubercles par- 
take of this early maturity. 

4. In the whole series of animals whose 
brains are provided with convolutions, 
these are at birth distinctly traceable. 
But after a time, which varies accord- 
ing to class, order, gepus, and species, 
they are more pronounced, and their de- 
velopment coincides with the activity 
and breadth of the intellectual and affec- 
tive faculties of the respective animals. 

5. The family of animals whose brains 
are provided with convolutions, is that in 
which the most changes in cerebro-spinal 
organization occur as the effect of age. 





CHAPTER IX. 


DISEASED HEADS AND THEIR CHARAC- 
TERISTICS, 


THE history of lesions of the brain, and 
of its envelopements, merits the attention 
of those who study cerebral physiology, 
for in possessing a knowledge of the al- 
terations of structure wrought uy disease, 
we are enabled to take definite account 
of the different phenomena or changes 
presented by the intellectual or affectional 
faculties in persons who are abnormally 
affected. Such knowledge enables us to 
understand also how craniologists may 
be led into error in the application of their 
rules if they do not take into account the 
pathological condition of the heads sub- 
mitted to their examination. 


LESIONS OF THE SKULL. 


All lesions of the skull may be reduced 
to three classes : 1. Abnormality of form 





or configuration. 2. An excess or defi- 
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ciency of the calcareous matter entering | were named Acephalic on the ground 
into the composition of the bones. 3. | that they might as well be destitute of a 
An increase in the number of the bones | head altogether. 
composing the skull. | The other kind of lesion is quite op- 
To the first class belong all the 
| vices of conformation known under 
the name of monstrosities. We 
) shall cite as examples of these the 
two kinds which appear to be more 
intimately related than others to 
the history of the development of 
the skull and the brain. One con- 
sists in a sort of atrophy of the 
cranial bones corresponding with 
that of the cerebral hemispheres 
(Fig. 233). This is designated com- 
monly under the term Acephalic, 
from the Greek word kephale (head) 
and a privative, and signifying 
headless—an expression not strict- 
ly accurate, since it could be ap- 
plicable exactly to beings only 
which come into the world entirely 
without heads. We will presume, how- , posed to the one just-described ; it con- 
ever, to infer that as such monsters are | sists in an effusion of watery matter in 
entirely or almost lacking in brain, they | the ventricles and membranes, and is 





Fig. 233.—ACEPHALIC OR Bratn_ess CutLp, Two-THirps Nat- 
URAL Size. 





Fig. 234.—SKULL oF AN IproTic Girt, THReg-FourRTHS Natura Size. 
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properly termed hydrocephalus. The re- 
sult of this effusion is an increase of cere- 
bral volume, the distension causing the 
channels between the convolutions in 
some cases to disappear. The bones of 
the cranium yielding to the pressure of 
the distended hemispheres separate, and 
the head may swell to a prodigious size. 
Hydrocephalic cases are on record, the 
volume of the heads measuring over 
thirty inches in circumference. Such a 
one was that of James Cardinal, who died 
in Guy’s Hospital, London, in 1825, at 
thirty years of age. His head measured 





Much more frequent in occurrence than 
the hydrocephalic form of abnormality 
is that defective condition of the anterio: 
lobes of the brain which is known as 
Idiocy. According to the diminution of 
the cerebral volume, is the degree of 
the mental weakness. As the result of 
hundreds of observations, it may be 
stated as a general rule that a head 
which measures less than seventeen 
inches in circumference is lacking in that 
integrity of cerebral function which con- 
stitutes a person a useful, intelligent, 
self-supporting member of society. There 


Fig. 235.—SKvuit oF an Impecitz. Repucep. 


thirty-three inches in circumference, and 
was found to contain five quarts of water. 
He was intelligent and clear-minded in 
spite of the disease—a condition which is 
of very rare occurrence in connection 
with hydrocephalus. Generally the press- 
ure exerted by the effusion suppresses 
the organic action, so that the faculties 
of sense or thought are more or less im- 
paired. In almost all cases sight is im- 
perfect ; some have attacks of somnolence 
more or less prolonged: some can not 
endure the least noise; and frequently 
paralysis of the lower limbs accompanies 
the disease. 





are many persons with small heads who 
show remarkable talent in some mechan- 
ical direction, and under the control of 
others are made useful, but they are in- 
capable of exercising their intellectual 
faculties in a coherent and practical man- 
ner. Figs. 234. and 235 represent heads in 
which the degree of imbecility is strong- 
ly contrasted. Fig. 234 is that of a girl 
twenty-three years of age—a complete 
idiotincapable of providing for her per- 
sonal wants in the least. F ig. 235 be- 
longs to the class of partial idiots, or, as 
they are now usually termed, feeble- 
minded persons. . The difference in the 
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form of this head from Fig. 234, especially 
in the anterior lobes, is very marked, 
while its size was much superior. 

It must be admitted here that we some- 
times meet with men and women whose 
heads are very small, barely exceeding 
eighteen or nineteen inches in circumfer- 
ence, and who nevertheless exhibit strik- 
ing intelligence, in special directions. 
But this, so far as our observations have 
extended, is always due to the fact that | 
the cerebral organs, in which the intel- 
lectual faculties reside, are well-devel- 
oped, while the parts belonging to the 
emotional or sentimental faculties are 


may be high at the crown without show- 
ing a large circumference. 

On the other hand a head may measure 
considerably more than the average in cir- 
cumference, because the organs of the 
propensities and affections, at the base of 
the brain, are very large, yet be wanting 
greatly in intellect and moral sentiment. 
The Cretins of the Alps offer a suitable 
illustration of this type of development, 
and so also do criminals of the most de- 
based type. It must be remembered that 
the bones of the skull associated with 
low types of cerebral organism are usually 
thick, and their prominences at the 





very small, In such a case a person 


may possess a high degree of the observ- | 
ing and reflective organs, and his head ! 


supra-orbital ridge and mastoid process, 
etc., are more conspicuous. D. 
(To be continued). 
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THE SELFISH FEELINGS OR PROPENSITIES. 


HESE are related to the lower lat- 

eral region of the head, a space which 
may be described as a semicircle whose 
center is in the ear. When the organism 
here is largely developed, the base of the 
head is wide and prominent; and if the 
selfish instincts dominate in the mental 
character, the head from the ear upward, 
when observed in front, has a pyramidal 
contour. 

While a good degree of these instincts 
is essential to mental integrity, as they 
lead one to provide for his physical wants, 
to protect himself and property against 
wrong and robbery, their excessive influ- 
ence is destructive to the mental balance, 
and may lead to vice and crime. They 
who break the laws of order and propriety 
often, they who are found in the grated 
prison, are, as a class, largely developed in 
the lower side-head. Destructiveness, 
Combativeness, Secretiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Appetite, when active give en- 
ergy, strength, vigor, and efficiency to 
man; but unless restrained by the moral 
sense and directed by the Intellect they be-4 
come elements of disorder @hd perversion. 

The child with a large base of brain in 
the intellectual, social, and propensitive 


a physico-mental organization ; he is nat- 
urally strong and robust in body, fond of 
exercise and everything related to muscu- 
lar movement. His appetite is vigorous 
and needs government; his temper is 
easily aroused, and stormy. He is impa- 
tient of restraint, and liable to commit 
improprieties under the influence of pas- 
sionate impulse. He is “a difficult sub- 
ject”’ to manage, and taxes the intelli- 
gence and kindness of parents and teach- 
ers in their effort to train him in ways of 
order and decorum. In school particu- 
larly does he try the patience of a teach- 
er, for he has little aptitude for the study 
of books, and chafes under the confine- 
ment of desk and bench. His vigorous 
limbs demand free play; he would be 
abroad in the free air of field and forest ; 
the outer world affords him the school of 
his ‘choice as ft furnishes employment for 
his sturdy muscles and coarse nervous 
fiber. Such ashe are well constituted to 
perform the world’s strong work ; to build 
the bridges, railways, steamships, high- 
| ways, to clear the forests, level the mount- 
ains, fill the valleys, and perform the other 
grand services demanded by an advancing 
civilization.—From “ Indications of Char- 





regions is endowed with what is termed 


acter.” 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 








THE PURITAN CHILD. 
PROMISES, 


be is a common practice for parents 

and teachers to bind children down 
to good behavior by exacting a promise 
from them, and almost all reforms in- 
volve a pledge. As I have before said, 
from my earliest years I had a dread of 
making a promise. It seemed to me, in 
my exaggerated consciousness, that some 
perilous catastrophe might supervene if 
I should break my word ; and so it would, 
for the sacred world of pure truth would 
have been destroyed. I never knew what 
it was to tell a lie, or violate the truth in 
any way. Some writer has said all chil- 
dren are liars. I do not believe it; they 
are made such by fear or by example ; if 
honestly and kindly, and judiciously 
treated, they will return candid develop- 
ments. 

I remember there was a collection of 
old books on a high shelf in a closet at 
my grandfather’s, which I stumbled upon 
in my quest for something to read. I was 
perched in mid-air devouring “Tom 
Jones,” when my grandmother found me. 
I was nine years old. 

“ Elizabeth, those ‘books are not good 
reading for a little girl,” and she took the 
volume from my hand. “ Promise, child, 
you will not touch them again.” 

“Grandma, grandma, it is beautiful 
reading; I can’t promise, never,” and I 
ran off to escape the promise. 

It was not long before 1 was reading 
again, but not slyly; I said openly, “I am 
reading the book again.” Addison was 
given me, but the book of story and dia- 
logue and poetry failed to interest me. I 
read Fielding; Smollet, Le Sage, Rich- 
ardson, and “Don Quixote”; the latter 
cost me many atear. I loved the Don and 





hated Sancho, so true are the intuitions 
of achild. I wept over the “Death of 
Abel,” read Werter, and thought Char- 
lotte stupid. Many of these works I did 
not read again for twenty years, but at 
the time of which I speak, I had no con- 
ception of the amount or intimation of 
the indecency lurking about some of 
them. A pure-miinded child lacks the 
key to evil. 

I read Doddridge, Allan’s “ Alarm,” 
Baxter, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and “ Robinson Crusoe,” all in the same 
breath. 

As this subject is associated with that 
of veracity, I will relate an incident as 
illustrative, and indicating the quality of 
our household. I was six years old, and 
we children in the nursery were turning 
somersaults from one bed to the other. 
In the course of these evolutions I stuck 
my foot through the window, cutting it 
not a little. Seeing how it was, my step- 
sister, in the goodness of her heart, ran 
down-stairs to inform my mother. 

“ What did she say about the window?” 
I eagerly inquired. “What did you tell 
her?” 

“I told her I had broken a pane of 
glass, and cut your foot, and all that.” 

“You broken it, Eleanor! What did 
ma say?” 

Eleanor looked comical. “Of course 
she said she was sorry, and all that, but 
as I had been such a good girl, to come 
and tell the truth, that was enough about 
it.” 

It was now my turn to run down and 
give the right version of the affair, which 
was settled with the usual homily de- 
nouncing all deceit and falsehood, even 
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for a good motive, as in itself evil. It has 
been said that children are natural liars, 
as I before remarked. I do not think so. 
Few are heroic, and they lie from fear, 
interest, or vanity. 


SECOND MARRIAGE, 


I think I have not before mentioned 
that after the death of my father my 
mother, in due course of time, married 
again, when I was little more than two 
years and a half old. I remember even 
at that early age the pain I felt at some 
unkind manifestations on the side of my 
father’s family against my mother at this 
time. I had new dresses, my mourning 
taken off, and was the object of great pet- 
tings and indulgence, but the under-cur- 
rent of disaffection troubled me. Children 
suffer thousands of times by the indis- 
creet discontent of those about them, and 
thus a needless shadow is cast upon their 
sunshine. The new experiences superin- 
duced by the changes of their elders, are 
things to which they do not easily adjust 
themselves. 

My sister and I went eagerly to work 
to make the new sister and little brother 
(for the step-father was a widower), per- 
fectly happy, but I had to study them to 
see how they conformed to my precon- 
ceived ideas of grace and prettiness, and 
I was some time in getting used to them. 
I felt also many misgivings about myself, 
and consulted the looking-glass in a sort 
of dread that they might dislike my looks ; 
but as they never thought anything about 
it, matters turned out comfortably. 

The step-father was a kindly-hearted, 
hospitable, generous man, who used to say 
playfully, “ Iam king of the ship, and So- 
phy is queen of the house’; so all things 
moved in harmony in the little household 
kingdom. We children were taught to 
run and open the door at his approach ; 
to place a chair for him, and meet him 
with kisses. He was fond of me from the 
first, and instinctively penetrated my ex- 
treme sensitiveness and my habit of try- 
ing to find out the meaning of everything, 
which seemed greatly to amuse him. 

* When his vessels came into port they 





brought us something from foreign ports, 
so that our store-room was not only filled 
with the common necessaries of a family, 
but with the fruits and luxuries of every 
climate. I was a dainty child from the 
first, and lived in a great degree upon 
milk and fruits; and having oranges, 
pine-apples, and bananas added to our 
home apples and vegetables, afforded me 
a keen sense of enjoyment. 

Notwithstanding this abundance, we 
children were never pampered ; never al- 
lowed any idle lavishment. We had each 
of us beautiful manilla bags and baskets, 
and I remember the delight we felt when 
these were filled with oranges, lemons, 
etc., and we were deputed to carry them 
to the sick or disabled; to some lonely 
widow, some dejected spinster, who would 
else be totally neglected. Trifles of this 
kind were not wanting to wealthy friends, 
but their gifts were mostly for the dis- 
eased, the poor, and distressed. I was 
supposed to do my “spiriting” in a more 
acceptable way than the other children, 
hence I was more frequently sent on these 
errands,of mercy; but at one time I fell 
into hopeless disgrace in this very con- 
nection. 

A DISASTER. 

Among the beneficiaries of my mother 
was an excellent widow lady who had 
been ruined by the war of 1812, the em- 
bargo having made the vessels of her 
husband to be laid up high and dry. She 
was also a beneficiary of the church to 
which my mother belonged. She had 
been ailing many years, but was lovely 
in her patience and piety. 

I was eight or nine years old at this 
time, and had imbibed a horror of sick- 
ness and disease. I had no physical pains 
myself, and thought there should be none; 
they seemed unnecessary and unnatural. 
This did not preclude pity for the suffer- 
ers, though I felt internally that they 
ought to die. I could see no reason why 
persons should be stretched out year by 
year, in white caps and clean linen, and 
people to go round their bed in perpetual 
care for them, and they not in the least 
to mind it, when I thought it would be 
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so easy to die. This was the under-cur-- 
rent of my crude thoughts, and will ex- 
plain what followed. 

On my way to school I was almost 
daily deputed by my mother to carry 
some tempting morsel for the weakened 
appetite of the invalid, and with instruc- 
tions to inquire as to her health; accord- 
ingly, I one morning wended my way 
thither, in company with a little school- 
mate, who was pouring into my willing ear 
some breathless piece of confidential gos- 
sip. Weknocked at thedoor, which was 
so suddenly opened that my polite mes- 
sage was not forthcoming, and I blun- 
dered out : “ Ma’s compliments, and these 
oranges and pie to Mrs. Fenton; and she 
wants to know if she’s dead yet.” 

The daughter of the widow eyed me 
savagely, as I well merited ; and I, always 
so sensitive to any blameworthiness, was 
ready to sink into the earth. My com- 
panion giggled. At length the daughter 
found tongue: 

“1 shall go this very day, Miss, and tell 
your mother”; and she jerked away at 
the pretty basket with violence, but 1 
soon recovered my self-possession and 
replied : 

“I am very sorry, indeed, ma’am, and 
ashamed; I shall tell my mother my- 
self, as soon as school is done,” whereat 
she slammed the door in my face. 

She was as good as her word, and made 
a special errand to the house to inform 
against me. I was ill at ease through the 
long school hours, and at the earliest 
moment hurried home to make confes- 
sion, which was half atonement with my 
mother, who forgave me, but did not for 
several weeks send me on these pleasant 
missions. 

Alluding to the luxuries of our store- 
room, I well remember the disgust I used 
to feel at witnessing the avidity with 
which school children crunched apples 
and raisins and nuts, biting after each 
other, and even taking spruce gum from 
a companion’s mouth. These animal 
demonstrations were repugnant to my 
taste, and not at all ce, which was a 
favorite word at this time. 





MY DEMENTED FRIEND. 


The life of an observing child is full of 
incident. In the neighborhood was an 
insane woman, who inherited this sorrow- 
ful malady from a long list of ancestry, 
She was very nice in her person, and deli- 
cate in her tastes, and went about with a 
short scarlet cloak and hood. The chil- 
dren were all afraid of her, for she abhor- 
red dirty hands and nails; if she caught 
one in that condition alone, she would 
scour the offending member till the blood 
came. ©ne day the family were all away, 
and several little girls of the neighbor- 
hood were passing the holiday with us, 
when a loud knock came to the door, and 
upon reconnoitering it was found that 
“crazy Mrs. Stevens ” was there, and we 
knew she would break the windows if not 
admitted, and if admitted there was no 
knowing what cruel mischief she might 
do us. 

Now I never was afraid of this poor de- 
mented woman, who from some reason or 
other was fond of me, and would throw 
her cloak and hood over me and call me 
Little Red Riding Hood. I opened the 
door after stipulating that she would be 
good and kind, but the other children all 
hidthemselves. This enraged her, and she 
began to call and threaten them, at which 
I told her I would walk part of the way 
home with her if she would be good. 
This she promised, and throwing her 
cloak and hood over my seven years’ head 
we went out. She was very gentle for 
about half a mile, when we reached an 
eminence a long distance from any house, 
and she seized me by the wrist to drag 
me down the hill. I stood my ground 
and looked her in the eye, at which she 
let go her hold, and [ said firmly: 
“Now, Mrs. Stevens, I shall go no 
further”; and I took off the cloak, at 
which she sat down on a rock and began 
to cry. I waited till she moved onward, 
and remember the pity I felt as she went 
over the lonely road in the dusky light, 
weeping. I was sorely perplexed about 
her, for I had imbibed the idea that she 
was possessed by a devil, and I felt no 
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scruple in commanding her, and tried to 
impress upon my mates that the poor 
woman being thus possessed ought to be 
resisted, for the devil and his works occu- 
pied a large space in the teachings of a 
Puritan child. 

MY SNAKE. 


About the same time I had an experi- 
ence that was connected with this belief. 
We children and those of the neighbor- 
hood met together in fine weather to 
play games incident to our age, a favorite 
one of which was hide-and-seek, abbrevi- 
ated to “ coop,” that being the cry when 
we hid. One evening I was coop, and had 
hidden myself down behind a large tank 
placed under a spout from the forch for 
the sake of rain-water. Hardly had I 
cried coop, when lifting my eyes I beheld 
an immense black snake towering from 
the opposite side of the tank. Did I run 
and scream? By no means. That was 
not the way of a Puritan child of heredi- 
tary stamp, and full of Bible reading. I 
sprang to my feet and confronted the 
enemy manfully, his head above mine. I 
uttered in perfect faith and in low, firm 
tones, “The seed of the woman shall 
bruise the serpent’s head,” at which he 
slunk aside and I saw him no more. 

I related the circumstance, and was as 
usual met with the response: “It was 
your imagination, Elizabeth. It was 
most likely a pole standing against the 
tank.” 

A few evenings afterward, however, we 
were playing the same game, when we 
were alarmed at the loud shrieks of one 
of the children, who ran frantically to the 
house, saying, “There is a great snake 
drinking out of the tub.” Search was 
made, but nothing found; and my little 
“I told you so,” did not avail. However, 
the next day the underpinning rocks of 
the porch were removed, and there, in 
his black coils, was found a huge snake, 
which might have made the little dark 
cellar his den for years. Thus was I vindi- 
cated from the imputation of being mis- 
led by my imagination, which was always 
a trial to me. 





MENTAL PHENOMENA. 


The renowned metaphysician, John 
Locke, in his conduct of the understand- 
ing, speaks of a mental phenomenon, 
which I am inclined to believe is by no 
means uncommon to children, and which 
is the cause of many mental states and 


.much of vague uncontrollable terror. 


Locke seems to imply that these experi- 
ences are confined to adults and are con- 
sequent upon the use of tea. Now I, asa 
child, never took stimulants of any kind; 
never tea, coffee, cider, wine, or brandy; 
nothing stronger than milk or water, yet 
I was haunted by a succession of images 
floating before my mental vision, pleas- 
ant or otherwise ; a procession that never 
stayed; never looked their eyes into 
mine, but passing, passing in endless va- 
riety. 

For a long while these images were 
“beautiful exceedingly,” surpassing all 
the loveliness of my poetic fancies; and I, 
trained in the spiritual, solemnly believed 
I saw the angels of God; saw those be- 
ings of whom Milton says: 


** Myriads of spiritual beings walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


I used to say to my sister when we 
went to bed, “ Now keep still, sister, so 
that I may see my angels,” and she would 
lie motionless for a while, and then ask in 
a whisper: “Have they come, sister? 
How do they look?” which I could de- 
scribe rather negatively. “They never 
have a turned-up nose, sister, nor big lips; 
they are nice, with blue, dark eyes, and 
golden hair.” 

But “a change came o’er the spirit of 
my dream,” consequent, I suppose, to an 
approaching period of exhaustion. Ima- 
ges that hitherto had been only beauti- 
ful were all of a sudden transformed into 
hideous, distorted shapes, with lolling 
tongues and wide, ugly mouths, red eyes 
and elfin black locks. These did not 
frighten me, but they gave me a sense of 
mortification, for I firmly believed these 
were devils. Of course they were devils. 
I was educated in full faith as to these 
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evil spirits, that wandered up and down 
the earth like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom they might devour. To my mind 
it was no more anomalous for me to see 
spirits of darkness than spirits of light. 
The only difference was, that the latter 
indorsed my spiritual state and rather 
flattered my vanity, while the former 
seriously wounded my self-love, the more 
as I conceived them to be poor, misera- 
ble, impish creatures, devils of the meaner 
sort. I read the first chapter of Job, and 
even then felt that the satan there spoken 
of must be a better sort of devil than 
mine were. 

My sister nightly inquired about my 
spirits and grew uneasy about this change, 
but I held to my integrity, and explained 
to her that the devils did not come to me 
because of my badness, but to tempt me 
and frighten me because I was a weak, 
good little girl—an opinion in which she 
coincided, and gave me all possible aid 
and comfort. As I recall this period, and 
remember us two children, my sister un- 
der eight years, and I less than six, lying 
at night in our little bed, discussing grave 
theological questions, penetrating moral 
and religious states, simple and tender, 
and sleeping with a sense of a father gone 
onward to the beyond, it strikes me as 
something very weird, for we two lived 
our best life together, devoid of other 
companionship in matters of this kind; 
but I am of opinion that most children 
have experiences akin, though perhaps 
less understandingly encountered. 

At length came another aspect of my 
visions, and the image was a unit, not a 
succession of forms; one vast resplen- 
dent creature, majestic and darkly beauti- 
ful. No sooner did I close my eyes than 
ne stood before me. His finger pointed 
onward, peering into the distance, which 
I intently strove to penetrate. 

“Sister, satan has come,” I would 
whisper, and we would lie in silence, till 
a placid sleep dispelled the image, and 
then I was up with the early morning, at 
my books, my “ stint,” my dolls, my swing, 
content and happy. 

All this period I was doubtless over- 





using my brain, but unconsciously doing 
so. I did not mope; had no ailments, 
and played as vigorously as my mates, 
and, except to my sister, rarely spoke of 
my good or evil visitants. I passed the 
spring and winter with my mother, and 
early in the summer went into the coun- 
try to pass that period and the autumn 
at the old homestead with my grand- 
mother. 

My aunt describes me at this time, not 
yet six years old, as of slender make, with 
skin of transparent whiteness; no color 
in the cheek, but plump in flesh, eyes of 
a dark gray-blue, golden-brown hair, very 
abundant, and wavy. I was a general 
favorite, at home and abroad; petted by 
every one, yet children did not envy me, 
but seemed as if this were a matter of 
course that everything pretty and nice 
should come to me. My mother would 
say, “ Everybody is bent upon spoiling 
that child.” Before I go further, I ought 
to tell what came upon me when less 
than six years old. 


A SAD EXPERIENCE, 


I have an old “ Reward of Merit” in 
the shape of a little volume presented to 
me at school by my teacher. It bears the 
date of June, and I would not be six years 
old till the next August. This meager 
child’s book, “ The History of the Holy 
Jesus,” with its paper yellowed by time, 
its poor blurred type, and crabbed illus- 
trations (what a contrast to a modern 
child’s book !) brings back the whole sad 
period of which I am about to speak, all 
my unchildish grief, and unconscious 
precocity. I see the face of my kind 
teacher, Mr. Butler, with his stiff hair 
erect from his forehead, his pale face and 
pale blue eyes. I see the scholars with 
their eyes fixed upon me as I stood be- 
side him and read in Scott’s Lessons, and 
spelt from Morse’s Dictionary, a child 
less than six years ranking with those 
three times my age. I sce children twice 
my age, to my infinite pity and disgust, 
blundering through Webster’s Spelling 
Book, and reading b-a-k-e-r. I am sure 
I felt no conceit nor vanity at my position, 
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for in my simple piety, I thanked God 
for helping me to learn, and giving me a 
love for it. I recall my little fervent 
prayers and thanksgivings, and my efforts 
to inspire my mates with a like spirit. 
Ah! children are naturally so religious 
and so desirous to be helpful ! 

There was a servant in the family 
named Philip, or “the man,” as he was 
called, for Pilgrim people never called the 
“help” by the name of servant. In the 
experience I am about to describe this 
poor ignorant negro from the island of 
Guadaloupe, was a great help and comfort 
tome. When in any doubt or perplexity 
I used to follow Philip where he was at 
work on the grounds and expound my 
theories to him, and put hypothetical 
cases to him, and somehow he assured 
me, though he was apt to take my own 
version of things and say: “Oh! Miss 
Elizabeth, you must be right, for the dear 
God helps you.” 

I had a fair-complexioned step-sister, 
a cheerful, engaging child of robust 
health, equable temper, and quite as for- 
ward as a little one of six years need be. 
While I was perched up in a high chair 
to make my head visible above the desk 
in the “first class,” she was patiently 
struggling with words of two syllables. I 
used to offer to help her between school 
hours, but she would stick her tongue in 
her cheek, laugh, and point-blank reject 
my proffered aid, winding up with, “ Don’t 
bother.” She-was very sensible in all 
this, but it did not comport with my ideas 
of things, accordingly Eleanor became 
the subject of my most persistent prayers, 
even proposing that God should resume 
some of my knowledge and bestow it up- 
on her. I grew very intent in this mat- 
ter, for nothing was done by halves by 
me. 

I presume my habits of thought and 
reflection had seriously undermined my 
nervous system, for about this time I be- 
came conscious of a hesitancy in my read- 
ing and recitations; I seemed to be “go- 
ing back,” the teacher said. Suddenly it 
flashed over me that God had granted 
my prayer, and Eleanor was to be helped 





thereby, I watched her narrowly, and to 
my astonishment perceived that though 
I was fast losing, she had not gained. I 
think I soon ceased to think of her in 
this relation, for my own state was be- 
coming most mortifying; I blundered till 
I was ashamed, and gank from class to 
class till I stood at the teacher’s knee 
trying to learn the alphabet. I was com- 
pletely humbled and forlorn. Mr. Butler, 
who regarded me as a show pupil, grew 
quite angry and threatened the ferule. 
He took my hand; I had never been sub- 
jected to blows. The blow never came, 
for I sank upon the floor in a dead swoon. 

When I recovered consciousness I was 
lying in “the guest-room,” filled with my 
schoolmates and my mother weeping over 
me, and all the neighbors waiting, doubt- 
ing if “I would ever come to.” Medical 
advice followed, and I remember only a 
delicious sense of ease, of rest. I had no 
desire to move; had no pain, no appetite 
for anything but bits of cracker and milk 
and fruit. I nearly lived upon oranges, I 
was treated most tenderly, and what was 
strange to me, remember I had no self- 
consciousness; no desire, no care for 
others ; no prayers. Thoughts of these 
things floated indistinctly about me, but 
I was content to rest. 

Gradually I must have grown strong, 
for I recall the image of good Philip as 
he went about the garden with me upon 
his shoulder ; he was a wise, patient helper, 
always in search of something “to make 
Miss Elizabeth smile.” My first sense of 
pain was in overhearing the children at 
school stumbling over their lessons, and 
I recalled the exclamation of my aunt: 
“ Elizabeth, are you a fool!”” What was 
I? Iopened a book, and it was as unin- 
telligible to me as the Chinese characters 
upon the tea-chest in the store-room. 

My teacher told me I should “come 
round all right,” and the Rev, Mr. Wines, 
our pastor, who visited the family fre- 
quently, related to me a similar incident 
that befell a classmate of his in college, 
“who went back and forgot all his learn- 
ing, and had to learn his A B C again, 
but it all came back to him, and he be- 
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came a very great preacher, and a most 
holy man.” 

Such comfort, if comfort it could be 
called, would only be administered to a 
Puritan child with her deep spiritualism 
and incipient ambition. Even she was 
not comforted. A deadness, a kind of 
chaos came over her. 

All this time my memory of what I had 
learned was unimpaired. I had forgot- 
ten only the symbols of learning. I re- 
membered everything I had ever read 
with a painful distinctness, and was glad 
to sleep, that I might not think, and I did 
sleep, I am told, much and often, and 
without dreams. I shrank from my young 
piaymates, and dreaded grown people, 
who wounded my little pride by their 
pitying looks. Good, ignorant Philip 
alone ministered gratefully, and his sim- 
ple talk about flowers and birds, and my 
being just like them, was an inlet to 
something better than books. At length 
I was sent to my grandmother, where my 
mental state was never alluded to, and 
where I was allowed to be “as wild as a 
young Indian,” as they pkrased it. In this 


eager, extreme, idle existence I seem to! 





have forgotten it myself under new and 
beautiful experiences. 

The summer months and autumn pass- 
ed away, and as winter approached, my 
mother directed me to return home. My 
health was good; I had become plump, 
but there seemed little change in my 
mental condition. The children all went 
to school, but I was condemned to inac- 
tion. At length one winter evening Mr. 
Butler being at the house said to me 
“Elizabeth, I think you can read now.” 
I had not looked at a book for months, 
and had no desiretodoso. He produced 
a book from his pocket, and opened at the 
tender tribute of Mason to his dead wife. 
I at once recited : 

“ Speak, dead Maria! breathe a strain divine ; 
Even from the grave thou shalt have power to charm, 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent like thee ; 
Bid them in duty’s sphere as meckly move ; 
And if as fair, from vanity as free, 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love,” etc. 

Mr. Butler stopped me at this, and 
held the book to my eyes. I looked at 
the page, an intense glow passed over me, 
and I could read. It seemed like an elec- 
trical shock passing over me. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





THE SUNBEAM. 


gene! a little glimmering, dancing ray 
of light, but on its golden wings 
what blessings did it not bear. It came 
to the window of the room where all 
through the long dreary night the weary 
sufferer had restlessly tossed to and fro. 
The hired nurse had carefully closed the 
shutters, to exclude the light of the early 
morn, and availing herself of a few mo- 
ments’ rest, had fallen asleep in her chair. 
But notwithstanding all her precaution, 
the little sunbeam found one crack where 
it could peep through, and throw all its 
soft shimmering brightness full upon the 
face of the invalid. Thesick woman gave 
a start of glad surprise, for it had been 
many weary days since even one ray of 
the glorious sunlight had fallen upon her 
vision. She spread out her thin, almost 
transparent hands to catch the genial 





glow, and a faint smile passed over her 
emaciated face. Silently she feasted up- 
on the golden brightness, as it whispered 
to her of the great blue arch above, and 
the earth with its carpet of green, awak- 
ing to new life and beauty at its touch; 
forgetting her pain, she sank into a quiet 
slumber. And when the physician came, 
a smile of satisfaction wreathed his lips, 
as he saw the improved state of his pa- 
tient. Ah! Doctor, what all your drugs 
failed to do, that little golden messenger 
from heaven accomplished, for it wooed 
sweet sleep to the eyes that before had 
réfused toclose. It came tothe cell of an 
innocent man condemned to death. As 
it glided through the heavy grates at the 
window, it found him in despair; his 
face buried in his hands, and his form 
writhing in agony at his fate; it struggled 
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through the locked fingers, until some of 
its gentle presence was felt upon the face. 
The man looked quickly up, and as he be- 
held the ray of light streaming across 
the dingy cell, a glimmer of hope came 
to his heart. So thoroughly had circum- 
stances seemed against him, that he had 
not struggled against them ; he roused to 
new energy, he sent for his counsel, and 
before the bright sun had set, measures 
had been adopted which resulted in the 
complete restoration of his freedom, and 
the discovery of the guilty party in whose 
stead he might have suffered. 

Lightly the little sunbeam danced up- 
on the floor, and the infant sitting there, 
laughed in glee as it. stretched its tiny 
hands to catch the golden treasure. It 
softly passed through the church win- 
dow and kissed the brow of the fair 
young bride in holy benediction, as she 





united her destiny with the choice of her 
heart. 

It came to the mourner, who with 
bowed head and grief-stricken heart be- 
held the remains of a loved one lowered 
into the cold earth. It pierced even the 
confines of the tomb, and whispered of 
the sunlight of the “Summer land of 
song,” and of the Sun of Righteousness, 
who with healing in His wings would 
come to their hearts. But we may not 
enumerate all the gladness and peace it 
brought as it glided on its mission of 
light and beauty. Ah, blessings on thee, 
little sunbeam ; may we open our hearts 
and homes, and give thee a hearty wel- 
come. Come to us, and with thy healing 
rays dispel the selfishness and unkind- 
ness from our hearts, and the black- 
winged messenger of disease from our 
homes. Eg. H. D..” 





TWO LOVERS. 


Two lovers by a moss-grown spring : 
They leaned soft cheeks together there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 

And heard the wooing thrushes sing, 

O, budding time ! 
O, love’s blest prime! 


Two wedded from the portal stept ; 
The bells made happy carolings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 

While petals on the pathway swept. 

O, pure-eyed bride! 
O, tender bride! 


Two faces o’er a cradle bent ; 
Two hands above the head were locked ; 
These pressed each other while they rocked ; 
These watched a life that love hud sent. 
O, solemn hour! 
O, hidden power ! 


Two parents by the evening fire ; 
The red light fell about their knees, 
On heads that rose by slow de.rees 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
O, patient life! 
O, tender strife ! 


“The two still sat together there ; 
The red light shone about their knees, 





But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left the lonely pair. 
O, voyage fust ! 

O, vanished past ! 


The red light shone about the floor 
And made the space between them wide ; 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said ‘Once 
more |’? 
O, memories ! 


O, past that is! 
GEORGE ELIOT. 





BuRMESE Notions Asout Days.— 
The Burmese are an exceedingly super- 
stitious people, and believe in good and 
evil spirits and omens of all kinds with a 
tenacity that not even conversion to 
Christianity will eradicate. One of the 
most curious is the belief, that according 
to the day of the week on which a man 
is born so will his character be. Thus, 
people born on Monday are jealous; on 
Tuesday, honest ; Wednesday, quick-tem- 
pered, but soon calm again; Thursday, 
mild; Friday, talkative; Saturday, hot- 
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tempered and quarrelsome; while Sun- 
day’s children will be parsimonious. The 


matter is rendered all the more serious 
because a man gets his name from the 
day he was born on, without any refer- 


ence to his father’s appellation. He may 
change his name as much as he likes, so 
long as he does not change the initial 
letter of the essential portion. 





TEACHERS IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


UMMER or vacation courses of lect- 
ures, or semi-conversational studies, 
in woodland retreats, are becoming com- 
mon. From the very first they have re- 
ceived a cordial support from the cult- 
ured, and are regarded with favor largely 
by those in society whose vocations per- 
mit them to indulge the very natural dis- 
position to live in summer-time amid 
rural scenes. Originally gotten up for 
teachers and advanced students, they 
‘how have a broader field, or rather, by 
their multiplication, they offer to the 
intelligent of nearly all classes opportuni- 
ties for mental refreshment and instruc- 
tion, associated with good companion- 
ship. To the majority of people who 
manifest an interest in them they afford 
a change or break in the monotonous 
round of life which is very grateful to 
their minds and invigorating to their 
bodies. 

The latest development in this line is 
the “Summer School of Christian Phi- 
losophy,” which owes its organization 
mainly to the Rev. Dr. Deems, of New 
York, who, by the way, had not a little to 
do with the origin of the Concord Sum- 
mer School, which held so successful a 
session last year. The aim of this new 
scheme is to provide a brief season of in- 
struction and discussion on leading moral 
and religious topics, men of learning and 
prominence in theology, science, and 
literature being engaged to deliver lect- 
ures and conduct the discussions. 

The place selected for the session is in 
a charming region, sufficiently near New 
York City to enable one to make the 
journey there and back, besides attend- 
ing a lecture and its succeeding discus- 
sion, on the same day, should it not be 
convenient for him or her to remain 





overnight. Warwick Woodlands lies on 
Greenwood Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
water, owned in common by New York 
and New Jersey, whose forest-clad shores 
are fast becoming known to summer 
visitors and tourists as among the most 
attractive of regions within a hundred 
miles or more of the metropolis. 

The gentlemen announced for the plat- 
form already are, Charles F. Deems, D.D.; 
Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale; Prof. B. P. 
Bowne, of Boston University; Rev. Thos. 
Guard, of Baltimore; Prof. C. A. Young, 
of Princeton College; Prof. Alex. Win- 
chell, University of Michigan; Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott, of New York; Rev. Dr. J. 
H. M’llvaine, of New Jersey; Prof. B. N. 
Martin, D.D., of New York University; 
Pres. Bascom, of Wisconsin University. 


Six of these we have been enabled to en- 


grave from the accompanying group and 
to add the few notes relating to their 
careers. 


PRESIDENT: NOAH PORTER. 


Dr. Porter, of Yale College, has so long 
been a representative of the ripe thought 
of American scholarship in its bearing 
upon ethical philosophy, that we are not 
surprised to find his name among the 
teachers. He is a native of Connecticut, 
and born in an atmosphere of old New 
England Congregationalism, his father 
having been a life-long minister. He is 
a graduate of Yale, and while a young 
man served for a time as tutor in his 
Alma Mater. For several years the 
work of a Congregational minister en- 
gaged his attention. In 1847 Yale offered 
him the chair of Moral Philosophy and 
Metaphysics, which he accepted, and oc- 
cupied for twenty-five years, On the 
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death of Dr. Woolsey he was elected to 
the presidency of the institution. Dr. 
Porter is a voluminous author on topics 
relating to education and mental phi- 
losophy, his more important works being, 
“The Human Intellect,” “Books and 
Reading,” “ American Colleges and the 
American Public.” He is known for 
great strength of character, positiveness 
of conviction, and for excellent practical 
judgment. His intellect is well developed, 
especially in the reasoning organs; is 
specific in its action, and keenly critical. 
His administration of the affairs of the 
great institution at New Haven has been 
marked by energy, economy, and enter- 
-prise. As one of the corps of lecturers 
of the “School” he will lend his discip- 
lined mind to the determination of the 
meaning and spirit of Christian Philos- 


ophy. 


CHARLES F, DEEMS, D.D. 
Dr. Deems is a Baltimorean by birth, 
having first seen the light in that city 
about sixty years ago, His father was a 


minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and after his graduation at Dick- 
inson College, young Deems was appoint- 
ed General Agent of the American Bible 
Society for North Carolina. When but 
twenty-three he became a teacher in the 
University of North Carolina. Five years 
later he accepted the professorship of 
National Science in Randolph Macon 
College, Va. Other positions of respon- 
sibility were held by him in Southern 
colleges, while at the same time prosecut- 
ing the duties of a minister. In 1865 he 
came to New York City for the purpose 
of attending to some literary engage- 
ments, but in the following year he be- 
came interested in a religious enterprise, 
which resulted in the establishment of a 
very successful church, known as the 
“Church of the Strangers,” and he has 
remained in this city since. 

Dr. Deems is below the average height, 
but of striking appearance. He is quick, 
nervous, energetic in movement, and of 
remarkable endurance, both mental and 
physical. Few clergymen perform so 
much parish duty as he, nevertheless he 





finds time for much outside work, philan- 
thropical, literary, and social. He is in 
almost constant demand as a contributor 
to periodicals and as a lecturer, and has 
written several volumes, and been edi- 
torially connected with several publica- 
tions, both religious and miscellaneous. 

Dr. Deems has borne an eminent part 
in the general polity of his denomination ; 
the existence of the system of lay repre- 
sentation, of which he was an advocate 
when a young man, is largely due to his 
efforts. 


PROF. C, A. YOUNG, 


Professor Young was born at Hanover, 
Ohio, December 15, 1834. He was edu- 
cated at Dartmouth, taking his degree 
in 1853. Then he became an assistant 
teacher in Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Mass., remaining there in 1854 and 1855. 
With a view to the ministry, he studied 
theology in Andover Seminary, but, 
changing his purpose, accepted a pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Westesn Reserve College, 
Ohio, He had occupied it little more 
than a year when he was called to Dart- 
mouth and made Professor of Natural 


‘Philosophy and Astronomy—a post that 


had been filled by his father and by his 
grandfather (Ebenezer Adams). 
Professor Young was associated with 
Harkness in the discovery of the spec- 
trum of the solar*corona in 1869, and in 
1870 of the reversal of the spectrum by 
the lower strata of the sun’s atmosphere. 
In 1872 he discovered the presence of sul- 
phur, cerium, and strontium in the sun 
by observations upon the spectrum of 
the chromosphere made at Sherman at 
an elevation of 8,000 feet. He was chosen 
an Associate Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1871 
and a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1872. In the latter year 
he was elected a Foreign Associate of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of 
Great Britain. He is the author of nu- 
merous papers on scientific subjects, 
which have been published in periodicals 
and special treatises. At present he is Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Princeton College, 
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New Jersey. The subject which he will dis- 
cuss before the school is “ Astronomical 
Facts for Philosophical Thinkers.” 

A fine organization, symmetrical and 
clear, with abundant vitality, is the prop- 
erty of Professor Young. His. mind is 
keenly alert and apprehensive, and 
strongly influenced by high moral im- 
pressions. As a scientific investigator, 
his cast of intellect is perceptive and in- 
dicates a natural adaptation for the 


sphere he has chosen. 


BENJAMIN N, MARTIN, D.D. 


Professor Martin is a descendant on 
his father’s side from an old South Caro- 
linian family, whose record in the Revo- 
lution is creditable for patriotism and 
bravery. He was born at Mt. Holly, N. 
J..and prepared for college at the Trenton 
Academy under the direction of Gilbert 
N. Speer. He was graduated at Yale in the 
celebrated class of 1837, which numbered 
among its members Chief-Justice Waite, 
Professors Silliman and Lyman, William 
M. Evarts, and others, who are eminent 
in one way or another. Choosing the 
ministry as his profession, he entered 
Yale Seminary, and after the completion 
of the course of study, came to New 
York and for a year had charge of the 
Carmine Street church. Then he ac- 
cepted a call to Massachusetts, where he 
remained five years. Next, a call to the 
Fourth Presbyterian church in Albany 
was accepted, and five years were spent 
in pastoral duties there. 

He had become interested in the study 
of philosophy while a student in the 
Seminary at Yale, and during his minis- 
terial connections, devoted considerable 
attention to it, occasionally writing for 
the press the results of his study and 
thought. This brought him into promi- 
nence in scholastic circles, and in 1852 
he was appointed to the chair of Meta- 
physics and Belles-Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of New York. From that time 
to the present he has remained in that 
important relation, performing the serv- 





ices of his professorship with marked 
ability and honor. 

Dr. Martin has inherited for the most 
part the temperament of his father. Al- 
though under the medium height and of 
light frame, he possesses a very tena- 
cious and enduring vital organism. In 
spirit, sentiment, and affection he prob- 
ably resembles his mother. He is en- 
dowed with fine reasoning faculties, ex- 
cellent memory, and more than average 
ability in the expression of thought. 
His impressions are very quickly 
formed and are acutely analytical. The 
fullness of the head in the temporal re- 
gion indicates superior esthetic taste and 
capability for the appreciation of the 
higher departments of physical science. 

Professor Martin will discuss the bear- 
ings of recent physical theories on Tele- 
ology, or the doctrine of final causes, 


J. H. McILVAINE, D.D. 


Dr. Mcllvaine is between fifty and sixty 
years of age, and has for a long time been 
eminent in the Presbyterian Church. He 
is the pastor of the High Street church 
in Newark, N. J., one of the most influen- 
tial in the Presbyterian denomination, 
As shown in the engraving he possesses 
a well-balanced brain and the indications 
of a finely-balanced temperament. He 
should enjoy good health, and his mental 
functions should be exercised with more 
than average facility. Some men think 
closely and continuously on a given topic 
only by effort, which wearies them ina 
comparatively shorttime. Dr, McIlvaine 
can give prolonged attention to subjects 
demanding earnest reflection, and, ex- 
perience little sense of effort, because his 
faculties work so easily. His acquire- 
ments of knowledge and scholarship are 
held in such a way that they very prompt- 
ly respond to the demands of occasion. 
He has ability to organize and classify 
his knowledge, and can therefore plan, 
arrange, and systemize the details of any 
undertaking in which he may be inter- 
ested, with a nice exactness which few 
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men possess. Soas a reasoner he arranges 
his argument in a clear, definite manner, 
and supports every step with appropriate 
facts or illustrations. He hasa fine moral 
development; the top-head being broad 
and high. He should be very sen- 
sitive to the requirements of duty and 
integrity; a prudent, circumspect man, 
and very kind and liberal in feeling. The 
subject he has selected for discussion is 
“Science and Revelation.” 


PROF. WINCHELL. 


Alexander Winchell, whose reputation 
as a writer on geological topics has be- 
come widely known, was born at North- 
East, N. Y., in December, 1824. After 
having been graduated at Wesleyan 
University, he became a teacher of Nat- 
ural Science in 1853, taking a professor- 
ship of Physics in the University of 
Michigan. From 1855 to 1873 he was 
Professor of Geology and related sci- 
ences in that Institution. At the same 
time and subsequently he performed 





services (official and otherwise) for the 
State, among them a survey of the 
Grand Traverse region, and geological 
and zoological studies, the results of 
which are embodied in reports. He was 
elected Chancellor of Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1872, and resigned in 1874 to fill 
the professorship of Geology and Zo- 
ology. For several years he was thus con- 
nected until recalled to Michigan Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Winchell has been an inde- 
fatigable worker in his chosen field, and 
several volumes and a long list of criti- 
cal papers on scientific topics bear wit- 
ness to his industry. “Sketches of Cre- 
ation,” “ Lay Theology,” and a recent vol- 
ume on pre-historic man, are his more 
conspicuous productions. 

He has a spirited, clear-sighted, ready 
mind; is ambitious, refined, earnest, and 
thorough-going. He possesses ability as 
an analyst, and much ardor for extensive 
and varied acquirements. 

His topic in the course will be “The 
Philosophical Consequences of Evolu- 
tion.” 
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THE GOLD 


Brigut shines the sun, but brighter after rain ; 
The clouds that darken make the sky more 
clear ; 
So rest is sweeter when it follows pain, 
And the sad parting makes our friends more 
dear, 


°Tis well it should be thus: our Father knows 
The things that work together for our good ; 

We draw a sweetness from our bitter woes— 
We would not have all sunshin¢ if we could. 


The days with all their beauty and their light 
Come from the dark and into dark return ; 
Day speaks of earth, but heaven shines through 
the night, 
Where in the vlue a thousand star-fires burn. 





OF HOPE. 


So runs the law, the law of recompense, 
That binds our life on earth and heayen in one ; 
Faith can not live when all is sight and sense, 
But faith can live and sing when these are 
gone. 


We grieve and murmur, for we can but see 
The single thread that flies in silence by ; 
When if we only saw the things to be, 
Our lips would breathe a song and not a sigh. 


Wait then, my soul, and edge the darkening 
cloud 
With the bright gold that hope can always 
lend ; : 
And if to-day thou art with sorrow bowed, 
Wait till to-morrow and thy grief shall end! 
HENRY BURTON. 





THE OLD ORCHARD. 


T slopes to the south, back of the 
house, and at the farther end you are 


I 


almost out of sight of the street. How 
delightful to wander in its cool shade, or, 
reclining at the foot of this great, old ap- 
ple-tree, look up into the blue sky, watch 


the changing clouds, and listen to the 
birds cooing their love-songs while play- 
ing hide-and-seek among its branches. 
A cheery, cosy place is this old orchard. 
So neat, and green, and sweet! The sun 
shines hot in the dusty street, but it is 
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cool and restful here. The grass is just 
high enough to make a soft carpet, and 
there are clover, dandelion, and straw- 
berry blooms mingled with it in delight- 
ful confusion. 

As you enter, in this corner is a sweet- 
brier, permeating the air around with its 
cubtle, fascinating perfume. Next to it 
is a thrifty wild-rose bush, full of buds, 
promising a reckless display of bloom 
and beauty by and by. 

Here is a patch of currants, red and 
black and white. They have flowered, 
and now the tiny mystery of fruit is form- 
ing thick and fast. Here are raspberries in 
long rows reaching the entire length of 
the orchard. They are not in blossom 
yet, but are full of wee buds; and here 
are blackberries, also budded, but in astill 
more embryonic state of development. 

Scattered here and there are holihocks, 
in their rough, homespun dress ; and sun- 
flowers, tall and lank, just beginning to 
hold up their heads, and feel as proud as 
their neighbors, the elderberries, who are 
never so fickle as to pass through the 
changes: of birth, growth, and death all 
in one season. 

Let us look, now, for four-leaf clovers, 
as we looked in those early days, and 
when tired we will lie down beneath this 
old tree and rest, and dream again the 
dreams of youth. The grass that died 
last year is matted thick beneath the 
new of this, and gives a feeling of safety 
from the insects that inhabit mother 
earth. An orchard oriole whistles down 
from one of the topmost branches, and 
peering upward you discover a diminu- 
tive bunch of animated feathers, golden 
and black, from whence issues that clear, 
jovial, honest note: “Fiew, fiew, fi-e-e-w-w.” 
Then he goes rolicking off, leaving you to 
contemplate a brown thrush, who regales 
you with his gushing, musical medley. 

How the trees are loaded with blos- 
soms—or were a week ago. They are 
nearly all gone now, save the stamens, 
and these are undergoing a transforma- 
tion so wonderful and mysterious that 
none can explain it. This old orchard is 
one of Nature’s laboratories—and how 





busy she works, Sundays and all! These 
limbs, now so erect, will by and by be 
laden with fruit, and perhaps bending 
with their burdens until they touch the 
earth; and if too many are allowed to 
grow on one limb, it will break, wither, 
and die, just as human hearts break 
sometimes, from the great loads heaped 
upon them. 

You know every tree in this old or- 
chard. The one beneath which you lie is 
a pound-sweeting. You have tasted its 
fruit, and I need not tell you how deli- 
cious it is. Often when a child you have 
stood among its branches and shaken 
down the great apples for your brothers 
and sisters to pick up and put into 
baskets. 

You can hear their merry laughter 
now, as the golden fruit rattles about 
them. In yonder corner is a golden pip- 
pin. Beneath that tree was some one’s 
trysting-place, years ago. Again you see 
a tall form standing there. He holds 
the hand of a fair young girl. Words 
are spoken which none else may hear. 
Words which in memory will live forever 
in onesoul.. . . . Memories cluster thick 
around that familiar spot. How they 
come before you unbidden, the scenes of 
other days, as you lie beneath that old, 
old tree! Spring, with its beauty and 
bloom; Summer, with its growth and 
ripening; Autumn, with its fruition and 
fruitage ; and even Winter, with its cold, 
naked unloveliness—each paints you pict- 
ures from memory’s sacred urn—pictures 
which only you may look upon, and which 
come to you only now and then, in such 
times and places as this. 

Dear old orchard! How many carry a 
picture of thee, or such as thou, all 
through life, as a green oasis to which 
they can turn for rest and refreshment 
from the weary desert of life. But alas, 
how many more have no such pleasant 
spot in their childhood life, around which 
happy memories cluster. God help them, 
and give them something else green and 
beautiful and lovable to lighten and 
gladden their lives. 

OLIVE A. DAVISON, 
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THE CAUSE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


A CRITIC’S OPINION, 


ie by Dial, an excellent Chicago pub- 

_ lication, is mainly devoted to criti- 
cisms and notices of new books. It has 
characteristics of honesty and frankness 
which please us, and make it trustworthy. 
In the March number, Mr. J. S. Jewell 
has a review of a volume which treats on 
“ Nervous Derangement, Somnambulism, 
Hypnotism,” etc., published by W. A. 
Hammond, M.D. In the course of the 
review its writer makes the following re- 
marks, which are pertinent to Phre- 
nology: 

“ But it is to the description given of 
the physiology of somnambulism that I 
would particularly direct the attention of 
the reader, Dr. Hammond is correct in 
saying that somnambulism is ‘ analogous 
to sleep.’ It is incomplete sleep, from 
one point of view. It is true, also, that 
the brain, as a whole, is in a ‘ quiescent 
state’ during profound sleep. In dream- 
ing, or in somnambulism, the brain is 
asleep only in parts. In parts it is 
awake. But this is not Dr. Hammond’s 
view. He says (referring to the state in 
which the brain is during sleep): 

“*Tf this quiescent state of the brain is 
accompanied, as it often is in nervous 
and excitable persons, by an exalted con- 
dition of the spinal cord, we have the 
higher order of somnambulistic pheno- 
mena produced, such as walking, or the 
performance of complex and apparently 
systematic movements,’ etc., (p. 33). 

“ Somnambulism depends upon ‘an ex- 
alted condition of the spinal cord,’ while 
the brain is ‘quiescent,’ or in a state of 

, profound rest. The somnambulist is 
practically in the same condition in which 
he would be if the brain had been re- 
moved, at least so far as the actions per- 
formed are concerned. From this view 
I dissent entirely. In the first place, I do 
not see by what means, in this case of 
Dr. Hammond’s, the ‘ exalted condition 
of-the spinal cord’ is produced. There 
are just two ways in which such a condi- 





tion may be brought to pass: either by 
way of the peripheral (sensitive) nerves, 
which proceed from all sensitive sur- 
faces and parts of the body to enter the 
gray matter of the cord and medulla, or 
by the excitations, which enter this same 
gray matter by the way of fibers which 
descend from the brain. So far as is 
known to nerve physiology, there are no 
other directions from which excitations 
can come by which the spinal cord can 
be aroused to activity. Then it must be 
remembered that the cord is not a self- 
acting, self-determining mechanism. It 
must be excited to action, ad extra, or it 
remains inactive. But if the brain is 
‘quiescent,’ the excitation to activity 
can not come from that source. It cer- 
tainly does not come by the way of the 
peripheral nerves directly to the cord, 
without the intervention of the brain 
My own opinion is, that in somnambulism 
the brain is only in part asleep. Certain 
portions are awake and in a state of in- 
tense activity; and from these excited 


‘regions (its cortex) the stimuli pass along 


fiber-systems which extend from the 
cerebral cortex down to the motor 
mechanisms in the spinal cord, through 
which, in their turn, the muscles are 
set in action which produce the motions 
involved in the acts of the somnambulist. 
To fully discuss this question, however, 
would require a statement of the modern 
doctrine of localization of function in 
the brain, of the singular peculiarities in 
blood-supply to the brain, and besides, 
at least the statement of certain facts in 
regard to the mechanism and modes of 
action of subordinate parts of the nerv- 
ous system, for which I have no space in 
the present brief notice. But all that is 
known would go to make clear that 
limited parts of the brain may be awake 
and active, while others are asleep ;, that 
certain parts of the brain may be in a 
condition of hyperemia, and hence active, 
while others may be at the same time in 
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a state of relative anemia, and hence of 
inactivity, as in sleep; finally, that the 
acts of the somnambulist imperatively 


require that the spinal cord must be ex- 
cited from the brain, and hence that it is 
not in the ‘ quiescent state’ asserted.” 





THE SEED-TIME OF YOUTH. 


HERE is no harm in a certain moder- 
ate and occasional amount of inno- 
cent pleasure. But a young man who 
has his own way to carve in life, can 
spare neither the time, the strength, nor 
the expense of much social pleasure. In 
the country, where the style of living is 
simple, one can get all the gayety he 
needs without spending much money. 
We recommend to every young man who 
is starting in life the most rigorous econ- 
omy in expenses; in clothes, food, and 
equipment. Young men usually do not 
take their measures of economy from 
what they can actually endure, but from 
what society around them is accustomed 
to demand. 


By far the greater number of young 
men have only their hands, their good 
character, and their mother-wit for cap- 


ital. Success will require ingenuity, in- 
dustry, and rigorous economy. The prac- 
tice of these qualities for ten years ought 
to put a sensible man on good foundation, 
on which he can build an enduring pros- 
perity. But if a young man must have 
three or four “outings” a year; if he 
must join various societies which tax his 
slender resources severely; if he must be 
counted upon for parties, balls, suppers, 
or drinking bouts ; if he must pay for bil- 
liards and prime cigars, he will find uphill 
work to save enough to make his mid-life 
and old age comfortable. Youth may be 
the time for pleasure, but that is no reason 
why a man should squander the best part 
of his life. Youth is good for pleasure; 
but is the very time, too, for learning, for 
work, or self-discipline. And pleasure 
itself does not need to be peculiarly ex- 
pensive. Do not be ashamed to econ- 
omize, no matter what the girls think, 





nor what the boys think. Build yourself 
up in intelligence and sound morals. 
Acquiring an honorable competence, you 
will have a chance to lend money to the 
fools that ridicule your rigid economy 
and your scrupulous employment of them. 

Resolve that except the most impera- 
tive necessities required for health and 
strength, you will not spend a penny, 
either for charity or luxury, except out 
of yourincome. Earn your money before 
you spend it. The effect of this will be 
to curb all expensive impulses, and reduce 
your actions in the spending of money to- 
a conscientious rule. We believe that 
sixteen men out of every twenty that 
begin life poor, remain so to the end of 
life ; but that every one of these sixteen 
earns enough, if it be saved, to make him- 
self entirely independent. 

Foolish spending is the father of pov- 
erty. Do not be ashamed of hard work. 
Work for the best salaries or wages you 
can get, but work for half price rather 
than be idle. Be your own master, and 
do not let society or fashion swallow up 
your individuality—hat, coat, and boots. 
Do not eat up and wear out all that you 
earn. Compel your selfish body to spare 
something for profits saved, Be stingy 
to your own appetite, but merciful to 
others’ necessities. Help others, and ask 
no help for yourself. See that you are 
proud. Let your pride be of the right 
kind. Be too proud to be lazy ; too proud 
to give up without conquering every dif- 
ficulty; too proud to wear a coat that 
you can not afford to buy; too proud to 
be in company that you can not keep up - 
with its expenses; too proud to lie, or 
steal, or cheat; too proud to adopt any 
bad habits because others practice them. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 
CHAPTER XII. 
AFTER THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


hips hours later the sleeping conva- 
lescent was aroused by laughter and 
merry exclamations. He ran to the win- 
dow, and found that most of his school- 
mates of the Avenue had entered the 
lawn in company with his sisters, and 
were talking in a very lively strain about 
the entertainment. He listened quietly, 
but in a few moments was discovered by 
Sophie, who exclaimed : 

“There’s Tal listening as sober as a 
judge, poor fellow!” 

All looked up, and greeted him with a 
shout. Milly ran close to the house, 
and said : 

“Well, Tal, I’m really sorry you 
couldn’t come to the exercises, They 
went off nicely, and (lowering her voice) 
Truman Burr—he’s over there by the 
maple tree—did so well, that everybody 
is surprised.” 

“ Much obliged to you, Milly. I’m glad 
to hear about Tru. Say, girls, did you 
have a good time, and eat all the nice 
things, and leave nothing for a fellow 
when he gets well?” 

Ha! ha! ha! they laughed in chorus, 
and Lizzie replied : 

“They were so good, Tal, that we put 
them away as fast as we could, fearing 
that if any were left they might be lost 
or spoiled. But there,” she continued, 
drawing a large orange from her pocket, 
“that’s what I captured for you, and I 
know Truman was so busy filling his 
pockets for somebody, that he didn’t 
have time to eat much himself.” 

At this every one of the happy group, 
Edith included, held up some dainty 
which she had ‘saved for the compelled 
stay-at-home, while Truman dove into 
his pockets, and brought to light a bunch 
of raisins, a fig, an orange, an iced cake, 
and a handful of sugared almonds. 

“Heyo!” shouted Tal, in delight, “I 
guess it’s the most fun to stay at home; 





for if I'd been there I wouldn’t have had 
so much waiting on. Oh, girls, I’m so 
much obliged for your kindness in re- 
membering me! And, Tru, you just 
come up, and I'll put those things where 
they'll keep till I can try em.” 

“Can’t we come up, too?” asked 
Sophie, with an air of mock jealousy. 

“T’ve no objection ; and I guess Auntie 
wouldn’t say no, if it is her room.” 

“ Auntie says yes,” Miss Manley replied 
from the piazza, where she was sitting 
with Mrs, Manley, “provided Tal feels 
strong enough to entertain his friends in 
such close quarters.” 

Without waiting for further remark, 
the girls sprang into the hall, and, led 
by Edith, flocked up-stairs and into the 
room of the convalescent. Truman fol- 


lowed, carrying his booty in a little tray 


which he had made with catalpa leaves. 
This he deposited on the bureau, and the 


girls laid their goodies there also, and 


then flocked around Tal, to shake hands 
with him and congratulate him on his 
recovery. 

“You don’t look as if you'd been very 
sick,” said Sophie. 

“T haven't been much, Sophie; only the 
first day I felt real bad, and then the folks 
all said I must stay in; and then I had 
such a red face, you’d a-thought I was an 
Indian. When I saw myself in the glass, 
I concluded I’d got some other fellow’s 
skin besides Tal Manley’s, and that I'd 
better stay in the house until mine came 
back. It seemed to me as if it never 
would; but here I am just as white as 
ever—I guess a little whiter; as mamma 
says, I’ve got some of the tan off.” 

“ Yes, you look now like a Caucasian,” 
said Milly ; “and we'll own you a member 
of that highly interesting branch of the 
human family, as Dr. Miller says so often, 
you know. But I had the measles when 
I was only nine years old, and you should 
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have seen-me. Indeed, I was as red as 
a peony, and I was kept in the house 
three whole weeks. Dr. Moore said it 
was on account of my liver, and oh, the 
pills he gave me!” 

“Well, I think the pills you take won't 
hurt much, as they're only sugar,” laugh- 
ed Edith. “I could eat a pound of ’em.” 

“Iam glad, at any rate,” retorted the 
scion of the house of Sommers, “I don’t 


have to swallow such bitter stuff when |° 


I’m ill as Dr. Whipple gives. We always 
send to Easton for our old doctor.” 

“ About all the medicine I had to take 
was lemonade,” said Tal; “and that isn’t 
bad stuff—is it, Milly?” 

“Oh, no, it’s very nice; I would prefer 
it, indeed, to sugared pellets.” 


“Tru,” said Tal to that worthy, who 


was standing a little apart and quietly 
looking over a juvenile magazine, “I’d 
like to hear you recite your piece, if you 
feel like it. They say you did so well, 
that everybody was delighted.” 

“Oh, yes, Truman, do give it to us 
here,” cried Lizzie. “He was compli- 
mented, Tal, by Dr. Miller for his good 
elocution.” 

Truman hesitated a little, and then 
said : 

“Tal heard me often enough, ’cause he 
kind 0’ coached me; but if yer want to 
hear it now, ole feller, yer can.” 

“Why, yes, I do, because,” here Tal 
stepped close to the boy, and half whis- 
pered, “you are dressed up, and look so 
nice, and,” he went on in a louder tone, 
“it'll seem as if I was in the school-room 
listening.” 

“And then you'll recite yours, won’t 
you, Tal?” asked Sophie. 

“Why, I haven’t heard it myself,” ex- 
claimed Edith; “and don’t we all make 
a very respectable audience?” 

A general laugh followed this sally, and 
Tal rejoined: 

“It’s a bigger one than I had the last 
time I tried it, and of course I can’t re- 
fuse. Let the meetin’ come to order, 
and we'll proceed to business.” 

The young people found seats, and 
Truman stepped into the middle of the 





room, made a grave bow, and then con- 
tracting his brows, and assuming a fierce 
and threatening attitude, he spoke: 


“*Get out of my way! quick, clear the track ! 
No nonsense I’ll stand from any one. 
I'll drop on his pate with a terrible whack, 
If the least word’s said 'gainst what I have done. 
I've been treated by some just like a brute ; 
They say things about me stupid and wrong. 
Urrr—had I a gun, the whole lot I would shoot. 
Urrr—very soon they’d sing a different song. 
Look out there now, for I’m bound to fight 
Any one of you lubbers who dares to squeak. 
Just snap your finger ever so light, 
And I’ll show in a jiffy who’s the sneak. 
You'd put me out, would you? Yes, you would. 
Let anybody try it on now—just once. 
Urrr—I'd pitch him out, I know I could, 
And show you for certain who's the dunce. 
I'll have my own rights—urrr—I’ll have ’em all; 
I’m bound to go through thick and thin. 
Look out! I guess you’ll soon hear a baw! ; 
For somebody "ll get a cracked nose or chin. 
Just look at me! How serenely I stand 
The insults and stuff they've thrown about. 
Just let me get hold of their noses or hair, 
I tell you theré’d soon be a very loud shout, 
I’m in a rage, and don’t know what I say! 
What? Do you all take me for a born fool? 
I was never so much myself before-- 
Urrr—my Combativeness never so cool. 
But, zounds! must I give way to every one, 
And be a meek and tender young lamb? 
No, sir! no, sir! That’s not the sugar for me; 
I'll let you know my corns you can not jam. 
I won’t cool down, I won’t be nice and kind: 
I’m bound to have my rights or fight ; 
And if they're not given me pretty soon, 
There'll be some broken heads to-night. 
Look out! Don’t contradict me, if you dare, 
Urrr—I'm big Indian, going to smash and tear.”” 


This, rigmarole though it be, was re- 
cited with spirit and accompanied with 
the gestures of towering rage, Tru having 
learned it for his personation of Anger; 
and when he finished, and quietly walked 
over to his former place by Tal, the girls 
clapped their hands and screamed in loud 
applause. 

“You'd make a good .actor, Tru,” said 
his friend, patting him on the shoulder. 

“I believe he would, too,” rejoined 
Milly. “He'd be famous as Spartacus, 
the gladiator, and as King Lear, in Shak- 
speare’s play, you know. Why, there’s 
your supper bell, Edith, it must be late. 
Girls, aren’t you going?” 

“Yes; but I don’t care anything about 
supper,” replied Sophie. “I’ve had 
enough to eat for the rest of this day.” 
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“TI must go home, though,” said Lizzie, 
“else mamma will wonder where I am, 
and she'll expect me to tell all about the 
entertainment, because, you know, she 
could not go; and I am so sorry for poor 
mamma.” . 

“And I am, too,” said Edith. 
know she would have enjoyed it. 


“ I 
My 


mother stayed home with Tal, and let all 
the rest go; but she isn’t sick, like your 





“ Oh, 
Sophie. 

“Yes, yes, I'll go,” rejoined Milly and 
Lizzie. 

“All right. Understood?” 

“Yes, yes; good-bye—last look,” said 
the trio of maidens as they tripped down- 
stairs and ran merrily through the garden 
to the street. 

“T’ll be off, too,” said Truman 


that'll be splendid,” replied 
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TRUMAN RECIT 


Dear me, it must be so hard to | 


| 


mother. 
stay in the house nearly all the time.” 
“Thank you,” said Lizzie, softly, her 
eyes filling with tears at this unexpect- 
ed expression of sympathy from Edith. 
The girls were going out of the door, 
when Tal stopped them, saying: 
“Hey, Sophie, Lizzie, and the rest of 


you, who says for a blackberry excursion | 


next Wednesday down in Field’s meadow ? 


Guess I'll be well enough to shin round | 


then,” 


ES HIS PIECE. 


“No, you needn’t, unless you must.” 

“Yes, I’ve got ter look after the cow 
purty soon, and might ‘swell be about it, 
so’s you can eat yer supper.” 

“Oh, I don’t care much about supper. 
One of these biscuits will be enough for 
me. Were any of your folks at the exer- 

| cises ?” 

“Yes, pop and Kit; Tip aint well 
| enough yet to be out.” 

“ Did your father like them?” 

‘I kind o’ think he did, for he said to 


} 
| 
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me, ‘Bub, yer did purty well. I guess 
you’re larnin’ sumthin’ here. Thought 
I'd put yer in the right place this fall; but 
I guess it won’t hurt yer to try another 
term or two.’” 

“Pretty good. I’m glad to hear that. 
I am so, Tru,” cried Tal, seizing the 
boy’s hand, and shaking it heartily. 

Tru’s eyes watered, and he turned his 
face from his young friend, as if ashamed 
to show so much feeling. 

“Never mind, my boy,” the latter went 
on. “ You'll come out ahead yet. There’s 
good stuff in you, and your father’s no 
fool either. You try to do right, and 
he'll help.” 

Truman at this broke right down and 
sobbed ; but after a few moments he con- 
trolled himself enough to say: 

“You wasn’t there, but when Miss 
Julia told the folks who’d been good 
scholars, she put in my name, and after- 
wards she just went up to pop, and told 
him that I'd greatly improved lately, and 
I'd ought ter have a good education. 
Pop told me that himself.” 

“ Jingo, that’s good !” 

“ And pop said if I’d help on the farm 
putty regl’ar this vacation, he’d give me 
a dollar a week.” 

“That’s the talk. That’s encourage- 
ment of the substantial sort, as my papa 
says. Now, you can do what you want 
todo. In four weeks you'll have money 
enough to get a nice jig-saw, and you can 
make some money by it. I’ve been want- 
ing to have one for ever so long; and if 
papa and Mr. Bartholomew ’II let me, I’m 
going to help down in the mill this vaca- 
tion, so’s to earn some money toward it. 
I get five cents a week for helping mam- 
ma, and sometimes Horry gives me a 
cent or two for doing things for him ; but 
it would take me nearly a year to save 
enough for the saw. My, they are so 
dear,” 

“Well, ole feller, don’t nice things 
gener’ly cost a pile? That’s wot’s the 
matter, and a poor chap aint got much 
of a chance to get ‘em. If I git mine 
fust, yer can come over an’ try it when 
yer want ter an’ git yer hand in, so yer’ll 
be all right wen yer own comes.” 





“Aint you comin’ down to tea, broth- 
er?” asked Paulie, running into the 
room. “Mamma said you might come 
down, and she’d be glad if Truman would 
come, too.” 

“What do you say, boy, to that? Let’s 
go down,” said Tal. 

“ Thank yer, thank yer very much; but 
I must be off. I’d like ter, yer can bet, 
Tal, but aint got time.” 

“Come some other time, then, Tru- 
man, won’t you?” urged Paulie, peering 
artlessly in his face. 

“Yes, ma’am, guess I will.” 

The tea-bell rang, and the three went 
down-stairs together. 

“Say, boy, do yer know that windmill 
yer made ’s put ’n idee into my head. I 
b’lieve I'll make a carver of myself.” 

“What, Tru, a carver? What’s that ?” 

“Why, man, a wood-carver— make 
fancy things for furniture an’ so forth, 
heads and leaves, and such as they have 
on the pulpit in the meetin’ house, yer 
know.” 

“And I think you’d make a first-rate 
one, you’re so handy with a jack-knife. 
Papa says that a good wood-carver makes 
a great deal of money. And it’s real nice 
work. Now I see why you want the jig- 
saw, old fellow.” 

“Huh! huh! huh!” chuckled Tru- 
man, highly pleased by this encourage- 
ment. “You've hit it plump. By-by, 
pick-a-ninhy; by-by, Tal—see yer to- 
morrow—hey ?” 

“ Yes, of course, if you can come over. 
I’m going to put up the windmill. Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye, Truman,” cried Paulie, as 
the exhilarated boy tore down the garden 
walk, and being too much in haste to un- 
latch the gate, he sprang clear over it. 


CLARE, 





THERE is a secret pleasure in hearing 
ourselves praised ; but, on such occasions, 
a worthy mind will rather resolve to 
merit the praise than to be puffed up 
with it. 
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THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


MAS is endowed with large and va- 
ried capacities for enjoyment. Ap- 
parently it was intended that he should 
derive much pleasure from his existence. 
Mere existence with the lower orders of 
animals is seen to be attended with keen 
enjoyment. For instance, recall to mind 
the busy and joyous hum and notes of 
gladness, which fill the air on a summer’s 
eve, coming up from myriads of insects 
onevery hand. The birds in early morn- 
ing during June and July, show forth 


somewhat the joy there is in existence by. 


giving utterance to their happiness in an 
ecstasy of song. Witness also the evi- 
dence of enjoyment shown by the young 
lambs frisking and prancing about the 
pasture ; and, in fact, the young of all ani- 
mals. The young especially give expres- 
sion to their exuberance of animal spirits 
by outward actions, and indicate, to some 
extent, the joy which naturally arises 
from healthful play of the animal func- 
tions. Man in a state of health also feels 
this exuberance of life and keenly en- 
joys it, The healthful play of the men- 
tal faculties is another source of exquisite 
pleasure, and the exercise in a natural 
manner of the spiritual and moral quali- 
ties of the mind affords a still higher 
enjoyment. All these are legitimate 
sources of pleasure which it was intend- 
ed man should enjoy, and which, if right- 
ly improved, will afford the greatest pos- 
‘sible measure of pleasure of which he 
can be made partaker. 





When, however, man seeks to lay hold 
of the mysteries of nature, and manu- 
factures pleasures at will, then his very 
eagerness frustrates the attainment of 
his object. He who seeks to bring him- 
self into a pleasurable state by resorting 
to the use of stimulants and narcotics, 
miserably fails of his object, and finds the 
tempting fruit filled with bitterness, in- 
stead of the expected luscious juices. A 
degree of pleasure, sufficient to allure the 
deluded votary onward, may be obtained ; 
and many thus become enslaved to the 
use of stimulants and narcotics, It is 
this desire to extract at will pleasure 
from life that induces mankind to resort 
to the use of that narcotic substance 
known as tobacco. That its use at times 
is pleasurable, soothing, and agreeable 
must be admitted; yet the pleasures 
thus attained are purchased at too great 
a price. More pleasure and more ex- 
quisite enjoyment could be derived from 
a healthful condition of body and mind, 
overflowing with an exuberance of animal 
spirits, than can be extorted from the use 
of tobacco. 

If tobacco’s offense were only that it 
diminishes the pleasures which its vo- 
taries might otherwise enjoy, its use 
would be less objectionable than it is. 
Very serious ills, which are not generally 
realized, result from its use. There is, to 
a large extent, with people generally, in- 
credulity regarding the injuriousness of 
tobacco-using. Hundreds of persons are 
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seen who have used tobacco freely for 
years with no perceptible impairment of 
their health. That many thus apparently 
suffer no injurious effects from the use of 
tobacco is regarded, generally, as pretty 
good evidence of its harmlessness. The 
whole story is seldom made known in re- 
gard to such cases. Not a few of these 
persons, apparently in robust health, who 
use tobacco to excess, are carried off sud- 
denly by some disease, and the part which 
tobacco had in preparing the way for the 
fatal event is never revealed. The late 
lamented Bayard Taylor used tobacco to 
excess. He smoked much of the time, 
and ridiculed the idea of tobacco being 
injurious, referring to his own robust ap- 
pearance in confirmation of this opigion ; 
yet we all remember how soon, after his 
sailing to Germany, came back the news 
of his death. There is very little doubt 
that excessive tobacco-using was a prom- 
inent, if not the principal, cause of his 
sudden death. 

The opinions of prominent physicians 
who have closely observed and investi- 
gated the various causes of disease, should 
have considerable weight with the public 
in regard to the injuriousness of tobacco- 
using. Dr, Laycock, Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, says that he 
thinks the inveterate habit of smoking 
and snuffing tobacco is worthy of the 
special notice of physicians, and prac- 
titioners of medicine in general, as a very 
frequent but inconsidered and unthought- 
ful cause of disease. Dr. Higginbottom, 
of Nottingham, England, says: “After 
forty years of most extensive and varied 
practice in my profession, I have come to 
the decision that smoking is the main 
cause of ruining our young men, pauper- 
izing the workingman, and rendering 
comparatively useless the best efforts of 
ministers of religion:” Numerous other 
similar testimonies from physicians might 
be adduced, but it does not seem neces- 
sary todoso. The attention of physicians 
of late years has been more prominently 
directed to the tobacco-using practices of 
the people as a cause of disease, and the 
Causative effects of these pernicious habits 





in predisposing to diseases and aggravat- 
ing diseases, have been traced where pre- 
viously such influence had been unsus- 
pected. 

But all are affected alike by the use of 
tobacco. While some persons of robust 
constitution can apparently resist its del- 
eterious effects for years, others of weaker 
constitution may in a few years have their 
health seriously disordered by even a 
moderate indulgence in tobacco. Per- 
sons of nervous temperament are usually 
more sensibly affected than those of a 
phlegmatic temperament. Those whose 
occupations are sedentary suffer more 
derangement of the system than those. 
whose occupations are more active and 
in the open air. The well-fed are less in- 
juriously affected than those whose food 
is insufficient. 

The primary effects of tobacco-smok- 
ing are exerted upon the blood and nerv- 
ous system. Of its effects upon the blood, 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, a well-known au- 
thority in hygienic matters, says: “In 
the blood, the prolonged inhalation of 
tobacco produces changes very marked 
in character. The fluid is made thinner 
than is natural, and, in extreme cases, 
paler. In such instances the deficient 
color of the blood is communicated to 
the body, altogether rendering the exter- 
nal surface yellowish white and pasty. 
The blood being thin exudes so freely, 
that a cut surface bleeds for a long time, 
and may continue to bleed inconvenient- 
ly, even in opposition to remedies. But 
the most important change is exerted on 
those little bodies which float in myriads 
in the blood, and are known as the red 
globules. These globules have naturally 
a double concave surface, and at their 
edges a perfectly smooth outline. They 
are very soluble in alkalies and are sub- 
ject to change of shape and character 
when the quality of the fluid in which 
they float is modified in respect to den- 
sity. The absorption, therefore, of the 
fumes of tobacco leads to rapid changes 
inthem. Microscopically examined, they 
are found to have lost their round shape, 
to have become oval and irregular at 
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their edges, and, instead of having a nat- 
ural attraction for each other—a good 
sign, within certain limits, of their physi- 
cal health—they lie loosely scattered. 
Indeed, they indicate to the learned ob- 
server, as clearly as though they spoke to 
him, that the man from whom they were 
taken was physically depressed, and de- 
ficient both in muscular and mental 
power.” Although the blood quickly 
recovers its natural condition after cessa- 
tion from smoking, yet, if smoking is fre- 
quently repeated, the blood does not 
have the opportunity to recover its 
healthy state, and consequently the nu- 
- trition of the tissues and nerves must 
suffer in consequence. Hence the pro- 
duction of various functional derange- 
ments and diseases. 

Smoking does not increase the activity 
of the mind nor tend to develop the in- 
tellectual faculties. Says Dr. Laycock: 
“On the brain the action of tobacco- 
smoking is sedative. It appears to di- 
minish the rapidity of cerebral action, 
and check the flow of ideas through the 
mind.” Dr. Pugh, in a communication 
to the London Lancet, says: “ No smoker 
can think steadily or continuously on any 
subject while smoking. He can not fol- 
low out a train of ideas—to do so he 
must lay aside his pipe.” In view of 
these opinions in regard to the effect of 
tobacco-smoking upon the action of the 
mind, it will readily be inferred that its 
practice by students will not conduce to 
their proficiency in their studies, and 
such has been found to be the case at 
several institutions of learning. Those 
who win the highest honors in scholar- 
ship are those who use very little or no 
tobacco. The pupils in the Polytechnic 
School of Paris were once divided into 
two groups, the smokers and the non- 
smokers, The smokers in the various 
competitive examinations showed them- 
selves far inferior to the others. During 
the year in which the experiment was 
continued, the average rank of smokers 
constantly decreased, while that of the 
non-smokers constantly increased. Dr. 
Solly, an eminent surgeon in St. Thomas’ 





Hospital, London, says: “I may te mis- 
taken, but I believe that all our greatest 
men—I mean intellectually—statesmen, 
lawyers, warriors, physicians, and sur- 
geons, have either not been smokers or, 
if smokers, they have died prematurely.” 

Various diseases are attributed to the 
effects of tobacco. Among those more 
early proven to be thus produced, are 
congestive affections of the throat, ulcer- 
ations of the mouth, dyspepsia, indiges- 
tion, functional disturbances of the 
heart, derangements of the nervous sys- 
tem. Dr. Solly, of London, who had 
extensive opportunities for observations, 
regarded tobacco-using as a frequent 
cause of general paralysis. Dr. Lizars, 
of England, attributes insanity to the 
same cause, and narrates the cases of 
two brothers not hereditarily predisposed 
to insanity, who, by excessive smoking, 
became deranged and committed suicide. 
In the Massachusetts Insane Hospital, in 
1843, there were reported to be eight 
cases of insanity caused by the abuse of 
tobacco. Dr. Lizars relates the case of 
a man affected with epilepsy, supposed 
to have been caused by tobacco chewing 
and smoking, who recovered after aban- 
doning the habit. Dr. Carson, of New 
York, in 1854, published a case of heart- 
disease, which closely resembled the fatal 
disease known as angina pectoris, in 2 
man over sixty years of age. The pa- 
tient had used tobacco for many years, 
but was finally induced to leave off its 
use, and in a month he recovered from 
his heart-disease. The well-known Dr. 
Adam Clarke gives an account of an ac- 
quaintance who, having been an inordi- 
nate snuff-taker for upward of forty years, 
was frequently afflicted with a sudden 
suppression of breathing, occasioned by 
a paralytic state of the muscles of respi- 
ration. These attacks increased in sever- 
ity, and threatened her life, until finally 
she left off snuff-taking, and in a short 
time entirely recovered from her disor- 
der. Many more cases of disease caused 
by the use of tobacco, and relieved by 
cessation from its use, might be brought 
forward, but sufficient have been given to 
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serve as illustrations of the various effects 
which this drug is capable of exerting up- 
on the health of those who are addicted 
to its use. 

The use of tobacco by the young, be- 
fore full development has been reached, 
is particularly i injurious. An unhealthy 
state of the system is induced, and growth 
interfered with. On this point, a promi- 
nent London physician says: “ Smoking 
weakens the digestive and assimilative 
functions, impairs the due elaboration of 
the chyle and of the blood, and prevents 
the healthy nutrition of the several struct- 
ures of the body; hence result, especial- 
ly in young persons, an arrest of the 
growth of the body, low stature, a pallid 
and sallow hue of surface, an insufficient 
and unhealthy supply of blood, weak 
bodily powers, and in many instances 
complete emasculation.” Of the effects 
of smoking upon the young, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson says : “It causes impairment 
of growth, premature manhood, and 
physical prostration.” In view of the 
large number of young boys who in every 
city or Jarge town are seen with cigars, 
cigarettes, or pipes in their mouths, there 
is certainly sufficient cause for feeling 
some apprehensions for the effect which 
this rapidly-increasing practice is to have 
upon them and the future of the race. 

It is a lamentable fact that the evil 
effects of tobacco-using do not end with 
the votaries of the weed, but are, like 
other sins of the parent, visited upon the 
children. Dr. J. Pidduck, in the London 
Lancet, Feb. 14, 1856, says: “In no in- 
stance is the sin of the father more 
strikingly visited upon his children, than 
the sin of tobacco-smoking. The ener- 
vation, the hypochondriasis, the hysteria, 
the insanity, the dwarfish deformities, 
the consumption, the suffering lives and 
early deaths of the children of inveterate 
smokers, bear ample testimony to the 
feebleness and unsoundness of constitu- 
tion. transmitted by those addicted to 
this pernicious habit. By this, a 


man injures his own health and that of | 


his children. Ought not this consider- 
ation to restrain every wise and good 





man from contracting or continuing such 
a senseless and destructive habit of self- 
indulgence?” An eminent London phy- 
sician says: “I have constantly observed 
that the children of habitual smokers 
are, with very few exceptions, imperfect- 
ly developed in form and size, very ill or 
plain-looking, and delicate in constitu- 
tion.” These are words of warning 
which the habitual user of tobacco may 
thoughtfully ponder over and choose his 
course. 

The practice of tobacco-using is evi- 
dently rapidly increasing. The intro- 
duction of the use of cigarettes has great- 
ly extended its use among the young. A 
larger proportion of the rising generation 
is likely to be consumers of the weed 
than of the present generation. If this 
practice is to continue to increase at the 
rate it has for a few years past, we shall 
soon nearly all use tobacco. In such an 
event, the effect upon the race can scarce- 
ly be otherwise than disastrous. What 
that effect will be may be inferred from 
these words of Dr. B. W. Richardson: 
“Tf a community of youths of both 
sexes, whose progenitors were finely- 
formed and powerful, were to be trained 
to the early practice of smoking, and if 
marriage were to be confined to the 
smokers, an apparently new and a physi- 
cally inferior race of men and women 
would be bred.” 

The injurious effects of tobacco upon 
those who use it, and upon their offspring, 
are sufficiently grave to deserve the seri- 
ous attention of all those who have con- 
tracted the pernicious habit, or who con- 
template contracting it. Are the arti- 
ficial pleasures which the use of tobacco 
affords worth the cost which they exact ? 
Would not natural and more continuous 
pleasures spontaneously arising from a 
healthful condition of body and mind, be 
the preferable portion? any. one must 
answer for himself. 

HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 





Lire insurance tables of mortality are 
proving a most valuable aid to the 
temperance reform. 
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INEBRIETY IN THE OFFSPRING OF CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


Dia alarming increase in the number 

of confirmed inebriates in this coun- 
try, with the attendant horrors of insani- 
ty, suicide, and murder, calls for the in- 
vestigation of all the factors in the pro- 
duction of this terrible affliction, now 
threatening our social structures, as also 
the life of the nation. Some years ago 
in reading an article on inebriety and 
epilepsy by Dr. E. C. Mann, I was very 
forcibly impressed by the following state- 
ment, the more so as I have never seen 
it alluded to by any other writer: “Con- 
sanguineous marriages may be the con- 
necting link between inebriety and epi- 
lepsy. I have known cases in which the 
intermarriage of blood relations, where 
there was inebriety that had lain dormant 
for one or two generations, has resulted 
in the old hereditary neurosis reappear- 
ing in the form of epilepsy in the off- 
spring. It is a curious fact, also, that 
the sons born as the result of the union 
of cousins in marriage appear tu have a 
strong tendency to inebriety. 

My own observations during the last 
twenty years fully confirm these views; 
indeed, I was strongly impressed by see- 
ing inebriety of the most extreme and 
helpless character in the offspring of 
consanguineous marriage before reading 
Dr. Mann’s article, and wondered why 
no allusion had ever been made to it by 
writers on this subject. 

It is not at all necessary, however, that 
there be inebriety in the ancestors for 
this infirmity to be developed in the off- 
spring of consanguineous marriage ; the 
marriage of cousins alone, without any 
hereditary predisposition, will develop 
inebriety in their children—liquor-drink- 
ing in males, and opium or chloral habit 
in females; for I know of cases in which 
all the children of cousins in marriage 
were addicted to pitiable excesses of this 
kind, while their parents and grandpar- 
ents, to my own knowledge, were strictly 
sober people, and even farther back, from 
reliable accounts, there had been no ine- 
‘briety in their ancestors. 





“The explanation of this fact is that 
children of cousins are almost invariably 
born with a peculiar nervous tempera- 
ment which leads to a craving for stimu- 
lants, and the habit once formed, they have 
no will-power to abandon it. They are 
what may be termed self -destructives, 
Of all the victims of drink they are most 
to be pitied, for, through no fault of their 
own, and with no power to save them- 
selves, they work their own destruction. 
I could give some saddening illustrations 
of the deep sorrow and utter ruin that 
have befallen families of my acquaintance 
in this manner; how sons gifted with talent, 
manly bearing, and many noble qualities, 
have grown up, and one after the other 
sunk into the drunkard’s grave, and the 
daughter has broken a fond mother’s 
heart by giving herself up to the use of 
deadly drugs. 

The only way in which children of con- 
sanguineous marriages can safely pass 
through life, is never, under any circum- 
stances, to touch or taste alcoholic liquor 
or narcotics, for if the habit is once 
formed, they are doomed. But young 
people everywhere should be taught that 
marrying a cousin will almost surely re- 
sult in offspring that will prove a curse 
instead of a blessing; and above all, the 
laws of every State should strictly pro- 
hibit such marriages. 

L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 





SoME “MEDICINES” OF OUR ANCES- 
TORS.—The following remedies were pre- 
scribed by Sir Theodore Mayern, the 
great doctor of the day, when the Prin- 
cess Royal of England was going to cross 
to Belgium in 1642, Cinnamon, corian- 
der, anise, ambergris, musk, and sugar 
were to be made into long tubes, which 
she was to munch from time to time. 
She was to drink a warm posset, should 
there be an excess of vomiting. A plas- 
ter made of the balsam of Peru, of gum 
mastich, and of laudanum, was to be ap- 
plied to the pit of the stomach. She was 
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also to smell the comforting vapors which 
arose from the following compound: 
Well-toasted bread, orange and citron- 
peel, rose-leaves, flowers of lavender, and 
cloves, to be hashed up together. On 
this Canary wine, elder-flower vinegar, 
and cinnamon water were to be poured; 
portions to be successively applied to the 
nostrils. When she arrived on the other 
side she was to have an aromatic plaster 
applied to the stomach, and, what was 
more to the purpose, she was to have her 





stomach strengthened with burnt claret 
having in ita sprig of rosemary, some 
cinnamon, and sugar, or with a caudle of 
ale or small beer made with Canary wine, 
eggs, sugar, and cinnamon! Such were 
the ways of comforting that distressed 
organ. 

One marked feature about this treat- 
ment, although it was severe enough, is, 
that the prescriptions were not so potent 
in poisonous matter as the mineral com- 
pounds of to-day. 





A NEW BATHING MACHINE. 


T= engraving shows a portable bath 


that after years of careful observation and 


chamber adapted to all kinds of | experience in the application of Aea¢ as a 


baths, but especially designed for the ap- 


tled in one of the most unhealthful mala- 
rial districts of the South. He claims 


| curative agent, he regards it alone as far 
plication of hot air in the treatment of | 
disease. The inventor, Dr, Lee, is a | combined. 
physician of considerable reputation, set- | 


more valuable than all other remedies 
Steam being objectionable 
on account of the humidity, rather re- 
pressing than eliminating exhalations 
from the skin, he proposes to make the 


A New Batuinc MAcuHInNe. 
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use of hot-air baths practicable and cheap 
among families and physicians, and avers 
his belief that when this process is gen- 
erally understood and applied, it will 
help much toward the disuse of drugs. 
This portable chamber consists of a 
detachable top made in three parts or 
sections, and the walls made up of four 
corner sections and eight doors, The 
doors are hung upon lift or loose hinges 
to the free edges of the swings, which, 
joined together in pairs by strap hinges, 
make up the connections. By means of 
spaces or recesses cut, one in a door and 
another in one of the top sections, the 
chamber can be put up around a heating 
or cook-stove without at all disturbing it 
or its pipe, and after use its light parts 
being detached, it may be set up and 
used as a child’s bedroom or carried to 
another room or house for bathing pur- 
poses. All this setting up, taking down, 
and removal can be done by a woman 
without the aid of a hammer even. 





As will be seen in the engraving, the 
superstructure is furnished, when desired, 
with a base containing a heating ap- 
paratus for the use of those who do not 
desire to utilize the heat of some station- 
ary stove. 

One or more of the doors contain glass 
lights, and the plan of construction 
throughout is so simple and perfect that 
each part, whether door, corner, or top 
section, is interchangeable with all other 
like parts, and thus the windows, etc., 
may be changed from one side to either 
of the other three sides at will. This in- 
genious device is adaptable to all times, 
places, and circumstances, and will make 
the hot-air and Turkish baths practicable 
and cheap everywhere. 

Perhaps the most singular and valuable 
feature of this invention is its capacity 
for being set up so as to inclose a hot 
stove and allow the pipe to pass out, 
whether vertically or horizontally. 





SPOILING vs. COOKING IN OUR DIET. 


NEW YORK Uitterateur has been 


going the rounds of the restaurants, | 


and trying the food which they daily 
spread before their customers. He re- 
ports a dismal list of failures in attempt- 
ing to find a good meal, and that, too, 
irrespective of prices. His experience 
accords with our own in restaurant diet ; 
the fault not being om the side of the 
materials, but on the part of the cooking. 
We do not wonder that there are so many 
dyspeptics, when the cooks of society 
seem-to be bent more upon spoiling than 
preparing good food for the table. A 
well-informed writer on the subject truly 
says: 

“To ascertain just how much really 
good material is spoiled in the cooking 
would form an interesting and quite 
fruitful subject of research, and set some 
housekeepers at least to thinking. If 
every loaf of bad bread manufactured 
from good flour, every overdone or under- 
done piece of meat prime in original 





quality, every mass of potatoes ruined in 
the kettle, every muddy cup of coffee 
made, every dish of every sort that 
might be palatable and nutritious, but 
which by carelessness, ignorance, or neg- 
lect is made tasteless and mediocre—if all 
these could be written down in a book, 
with dates and specifications, and the 
average cook confronted with them once 
ayear,what consternation would or should 
fill her heart, and what a fearful aggregate 
of material wasted beyond redemption 
would appear in the account. 

“ The fact is that cookery is entitled to 
rank among the exact sciences, and that 
happy accidents are of rare occurrence in 
the culinary domain, while unhappy ac- 
cidents are constantly happening. There 
is continually the golden mean to be 
sought in the admixture of all the ele- 
ments that are to make upa savory meal, 
and such is ‘the total depravity of mate- 
rial things,’ as one of our witty writers 
once phrased it, that if there is one chance 
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in ten of things going wrong, that chance 
is sure to befall. 

“To cook a potato exactly right, so 
that it will be just done, and no more, be 
mealy, white, perfect, requires an exer- 
cise of talent little short of genius, so 
one would think who eats that vegetable 
at ordinary tables. The same is true of 
onions, that odorous bulb, which is almost 
always served underdone ; of beans, which 
are’ either burned in the baking or dried 
to a choking consistency. Nowa hungry 
epicure even can make-a good meal off 
three or four things—nicely cooked meat, 
perfectly prepared potato, a dish of ripe 
fruit, and exempiary bread and butter. 
It is not variety or quantity that is so im- 


portant as quality, and if those who cook 
could only realize this and precipitate all 
their powers upon the perfect preparation 
of only two dishes at each meal, those 
who feed at their hands would certainly 
be the gainers. It is a great deal easier, 
when one has really made up her mind 
to it, to have everything just right than 
it is to let things drift, for one right thing 
fits into another right thing, and then the 
whole is right. Badly cooked food is not 
only sheer waste in nerve, muscle, soul 
power; the hungry body vainly attempts 
recuperation in trying to digest and as- 
similate food not ‘convenient’ for it, so 
that what might have been accomplished 





had the food been right remains undone.” 








NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Poisonous Principles in Tobac- 
co.—A scientific writer says in the London 
Times : 

“In further research on this subject Dr. 
LeBon finds that collidine, the new alkaloid 
existing in tobacco smoke (with other aro- 
matic principles, and prussic acid, as well as 
nicotine), is a liquid of agreeable and very 
penetrating odor, and as poisonous as nico- 
tine, the twentieth part of one drop sufficing 
to paralyze and kill a. frog. It is the prus- 
sic acid and vasious aromatic principles that 
cause headache, giddiness, and nausea in 
smoking certain tobaccos that contain little 
nicotine. Other tobaccos, rich in nicotine, 
have no such effects, The tobaccos contain- 
ing most prussi¢ acid and collidine are those 
of Havana and the Levant. The dark semi- 
liquid matter which condenses in pipes and 
cigar-holders contains all the substances just 
named, as well as carbonate of ammonia, 
tarry and coloring matter, etc. It is very 
poisonous ; two or three drops of it will kill 
a small animal. 

‘*The combustion of tobacco destroys but 
asmall portion of the nicotine, and most of 
this appears in the smoke, The proportion 
absorbed by smokers varies according to cir- 
cumstances, but hardly ever falls below fifty 
centi mes per one. hundred grammes 
of tobacco burnt. About the same quantity 
of ammonia is absorbed at the same time. 
Naturally, more of the poisonous mee 
are absorbed where the smoke is breathed 
{as in a room) ; less in the open air. A frog 
placed in a receiver containing a solution of 
nicotine, with about one drop of that sub- 
stance to a little of water, succumbs in a few 

Tobacco smoke contains about eight 
millilitrees of carbonic oxide per one hundred 
grammes of tobacco burnt. The poisonous 
properties of tobacco smoke are not due to 
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this gas, as has been maintained in Ger- 
many.” 


Recognition of an Acid although 
ALMOST INFINITELY DIFFUSED.—In December 
the people of Newark, N. J., were annoyed 
by a taste of carbolic acid in the city water, 
supplied from the Passaic River. The mat- 
ter was invéstigated, and the contamination 
was traced to a paper-mill ten or twelve 
miles up the river, where an incredibly small 
amount of carbolic acid had been allowed to 
get into the water. Mr. Page says, in a let- 
ter to the 7ribune : 

‘* The paper-mill of the Messrs. Kingsland 
is located on the Third River, a stream of con- 
siderable magnitude, two miles from where it 
empties into the Passaic. From the latter 
point to the pumping station of Newark 
Water-Works is also two miles. The volume 
of water in the Third River is not less than 
2,000,000 gallons per day, and in the Passaic 
150,000,000 gallons per day. The Messrs, 
Kingsland, among other specialties, carbolize 
paper by immersion ‘in a bath of the best 
liquid carbolic acid of a quality such as is 
used in medicinal preparations. In the pro- 
cess of manufacture there is a small percent- 

e of waste paper. No paper has been car- 
bolized since last June, when not over a hun- 
dred pounds of waste or torn paper were 
placed in the loft of the mill, where it .re- 
mained until the last of December. It is well 
known to chemists and many intelligent per- 
sons that carbolic acid (really an alcohol and 
not an acid) evaporates rapidly when exposed 
to the air. To the sense of smell there was 
no evidence of carbolic acid in this waste pa- 

r when the Messrs. Kingsland decided, in 

mber, to work it up again. Dust having 





accumulated on it, washing in the mill-pond 
was necessary. 
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“‘A few days after this a perceptible taste 
of carbolic acid was noticed by the people of 
Newark, not only in the drinking water, but 
also in tea and coffee made with boiling wa- 
ter. Asan absolute fact, not over ten pounds 
(a gallon) of carbolic acid had been used in 
this paper when treated. Certainly 30 per 
cent. had evaporated, leaving not over seven 
pounds to permeate 200,000,000 gallons of 
water, a portion of which was aerated by 
passing over rapids and dams, through four 
miles of river, seven miles of pipe, and 
countless taps. It would seem incredible had 
we not the evidence of chemists and medical 
men in Newark perfectly familiar with the 
peculiar taste of carbolic acid,” 


The Late Eclipse.—The total eclipse 
of the moon at midnight of June 12th had its 
very interesting features, which were describ- 
ed by a correspondent of the Swain this pleas- 
ant manner: 

*“*To the naked eye, and even with an 
opera-glass, the convex outline of the earth’s 
shadow seemed pretty sharply defined as it 
swept across the moon’s face. In a telescope 
of considerable power, the edge of the shadow 
was seen to fade off gradually until it required 
sharp inspection to distinguish the line be- 
tween sunshine and shade. The absence of 
air on the moon makes all the shadows there 
sharp and black, so that the lunar scenery 
never appears in a twilight. But the gradual- 
ly deepening edge of the shadow in the eclipse 
furnished a twilight effect under which some 
of the familiar features had a new and interest- 
ing appearance. This was well seen as the 
shadow was passing off. The telescope direct- 
ed near the end of the total phase to the east- 
ern edge of the moon had in its field the 
Ocean of Storms, of the Sea of Showers 
and the Sea of Clouds, and the craters of 
Aristarchus, Kepler, and Copernicus. All 
these, and other plains and mountains, could 
be easily distinguished in the reddish light of 
the eclipse. 

‘* Presently, along the eastern edge of the 
moon’s globe, which stood out against the 
sky with stereoscopic roundness, the return- 
ing sunlight began to break in a bright, nar- 
row line which rapidly lengthened and grew 
broader. In a few minutes it had shot north- 
ward until it illuminated the peaks around 
the Land of Hoar Frost, and southward to 
the furthest confines of the Ocean of Storms, 
beyond which it streamed across the Sea of 
Moisture to the borders of the great mount- 
ain district of which Tycho is the center. 
Then the brilliant mountain Aristarchus be- 
gan to shine like a star in the advancing light, 
and a few minutes later the sunshine flooded 
the shores of the Bay of Rainbows. Here 
the gradual brightening of the light on the 
cliffs and the long headlands at either end of 
the waterless bay formed a striking contrast 
to the usual illumination of ob on, the 
moon. The shadows of the were not 
extended across the levels as during the ordi- 
nary sunrise on the moon, for the illumina- 
tion covered objects on all sides at once. 





But the slow increase in brightness brought 
out one familiar feature after another, as a 
sunrise on the earth gradually reveals the de- 
tails of a landscape. 

**So the shadow crept slowly off, uncover- 
ing region after region, until the whole round 
face of the moon was shining again.” 


How to Color Pine Floors.—The 
Art Interchange instructs its readers how to 
color a pine floor which is to be partly cover- 
ed with rugs—a fashion which prevails to a 
great extent just now. Obtain at any house- 
painter’s store turpentine and linseed oil (not 
boiled). Ask the clerk to put a little Japanese 
drier in the turpentine. Buy either burnt 
sienna or Vandyke brown, or both, according 
to the color of the rugs and the tint on the 
walls. After the floor has been washed 
thoroughly clean and dry, begin by mixing 
in another receptacle the oil, turpentine, and 
paint. The mixture should be so thin that it 
will run with liquid readiness. Lay it on 
with a brush, stroking the brush the way of 
the grain of the wood. Protect your hands 
with old gloves, and go over the floor with a 
rag. In fact, you will need two rags, one 
pretty well charged with paint, to rub in 
every crevice, and another rag to rub off any 
superfluous paint. Do not stop in a straight 
line across the grain of the wood, but carry 
the brush irregularly down, taking a hint 
from nature’s lines in the wood. By mixing 
the burnt sienna and Vandyke brown a rich 
color will be produced without using the 
paint thick. The mixture should be so thin 
that the grain of the wood will show through. 
If too much turpentine is used the paint will 
rub off. If too little, your room .will need 
more daystodry. Use twice as much oil as 
turpentine. Do not economize the oil, and 
be as prodigal in rubbing as your strength 
will permit. 

How to Make a Good Garden.— 
Mr. Harris writes to the Evening Post : 

** The soil must be well drained, either nat- 
urally or artificially. It must be rich. And 
the manure should be thoroughly worked in- 
to the soil. Plow the land in the autumn, 
and plow it again as early as possible in the 
spring. If there is any rubbish, remove it 
or dig holes and bury it below the reach of 
the plow. Then plow again, or work the 
land with a cultivator. I take off some of 
the inside teeth of the cultivator, so that the 
horse can draw the cultivator as deep or 
nearly as deep as the land has been plowed. 
This work should be done when the soil is 
dry and the weather warm, You can not 
ay eed stir the soil too much while the sun 

ng. It lets in the sun’s rays and warms 
and mellows the soil. On light, sandy soil, 
thoroughly and deeply ed and manur- 
ed the autumn previous, are many crops 
which can be sown to advan without again 
plowing in the spring. It ha in 
this latitude that five or six inches of the sur- 
face soil in the spring is thawed out and dry 
enough to work, while underneath the ground 
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is frozen solid. If we wait till this frozen soil 
can be plowed, we frequently lose a good op- 
portunity for putting in early crops of peas, 
potatoes, onions, cabbage, lettuce, radish, 
spinach, etc. And beside, the soil that we 
turn up with the plow and which comes to 
the surface and in which we sow the seed, is 
cold and damp, while the surface soil which 
we turn under is warm and dry. When it 
can be done, therefore, it is a good plan to 
cultivate the surface soil, or hoe or rake, es- 
pecially during warm, dry, sunny weather, 
and sow the seeds without digging or plow- 
ing the land.” 


I am a “merry farmer’s girl,” 
Just turned of sweet sixteen, 
As full of mirth and joyous glee 
As any you have seen, 
Let other girls who love it best 
Enjoy the gloomy town, 
"Mid dusky walls and dirty streets, 
To ramble up and down. 
Sweet flow’ry fields, and shady woods, 
And sunny skies for me. 
Ife’erI marry in my life, 
A “‘farmer’s wife’ I'll be. 
“Merry FarMeEr’s Grey.” 


Growth of Waluut Timber. — 
“Near Oneida, Missouri,” says the Vorth- 
western Lumberman, ‘‘ are a number of thrifty 
walnut groves. The trees were obtained from 
the seed, the groves range from ten to fifteen 
years old, and the trees are from twenty to 
forty feet high, and from four to eight inches 
in diameter. In some parts of Kansas wal- 
nut-trees have grown fifteen feet high from 
the seed in six years. In Wisconsin, a gen- 
tleman who had a piece of land unfit for or- 
dinary cultivation, planted it in walnut, and 
in twenty-three years the trees were from six- 
teen to twenty inches in diameter. Many a 
farmer might make his land profitable by set- 
ting it out in walnut-trees, which will never 
eat their heads off, and will yearly increase 
in value.” ° 


New Asbestos Deposits.—Among 


the new discoveries made within the past few 
months is a large body of asbestos. is was 
discovered by Mr. T, B. Leavenworth, about 
six miles from Deadwood City. The crop- 
pings can be traced for nearly three hundred 
feet, while a large body of it has already been 
unearthed. Tests have been made which 
prove that this body of asbestos is equal to 
any yet discovered in America. It may be 
that this mineral will not come into immedi- 
ate use, but the day is not far distant when it 
pray an article of export from the 


From the late Report of the 
Astor Lisrary.—The report of this institu- 
tion for 1880, shows that there has been ex- 


pended during the past year for books, bind-. 


ing, catalogues, shelves, and equipment, the 
sum of $10,508.49. The fund for the mainte- 
nance of the library is now $421,500 and the 
endowment amounts to $1,125,137.20. The 





income of the library during the past year 
was $26,739.11. The insurance on the books 
is $220,000 and on the building $100,000. The 
additions to the library by purchase and do- 
nation amounted to 3,433 volumes, exclusive 
of pamphlets. The whole number of vol- 
umes in the library on December 31, 1880, 
was 192,547. Im 1871 the general readers 
numbered 25,529; in 1880 they numbered 
45,670. Readers making special researches 
and admitted to the alcoves have increased, 
numbering 5,380 for 1871 and 7,961 in 1880. 
The number of readers in the halls in 1871 
and the number of books read were 25,529 
and 92,023 books, and in 1880, 45,670 readers 
and 146,136 books. 

An Improved Electric Motor.— 
A new form of dynamo-machine has recent- 
ly been devised by Mr. C. F. Heinrich, which 
the Zelegraphic Fournal pronounces an im- 
portant advance upon previous constructions. 
The main improvement is in the form of the 
armature, which the inventor has been led to 
adopt by a careful study of the Gramme ring 
and the way in which currents are induced in 
it. He finds that the inner side of the ring 
(that farthest from the field magnet) produces 
on the coil a current opposed to the one induced 
on the part of the coil immediately in front 
of the poles of this magnet, and to this ex- 
tent weakens the current and causes heat in 
the coil. When the field magnet is powerful 
and the ring thin, this effect is reduced, but 
the inductive action of the farther side of the 
ring is not wholly eliminated. He therefore 
makes the ring channeled, or of horseshoe 
cross-section, the coils of wire being wound 
on the outside only. This removes the metal 
from the inner portion, and at the same time 
allows such a free circulation of air around. 
the wires of the coil where they cross the 
base of the horseshoe that heating is effect- 
ually prevented. The ring is mounted and 
revolved between the poles of the field mag- 
net in the same way as on the Gramme ma- 
chine. 

Prohibitory Land Titles. — The 
United States Supreme Court recently decid- 
ed that conditions in a title deed of land pro- 
hibiting the manufacture or sale of liquor on 
the ground conveyed by it are valid and bind- 
ing even upon subsequent purchasers from 
the first grantee. Zhe conditions are attached 
to the land. The benefit of this adjudication 
is now to be turned to use in the founding of 
new colonies in which the prohibitory clauses 
may be inserted in the titles to the land. 

Carbolic Acid for Weeds,—Some 
of our exchanges recommend carbolic acid 
as a destroyer of perennial weeds in lawns. 
The acid of the shops is diluted and poured 
from a bottle into a hole in the crown of the 
plant, made by a pointed iron. We have 

ound a drop or two of strong sulphuric acid 
sufficient to kill instantly such intruders in 
lawns as plantains, dandelions, etc. The 
carbolic acid, largely diluted with water, is . 
recommended for garden walks, aplied with 
a brush or watéring-pot.— Country Gentleman. 
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OUR ARTISTS AND POETS. 


Scenes are many artists among us 

whose works are not seen among 
the paintings or sculptures of the gal- 
leries or halls, many artists who con- 
tribute to the comfort and happiness of 
society in ways which are regarded as 
commonplace and every-day. So also 
there are many poets among us whose 
rhythmical verses are not seen in maga- 
zine or book; nor are they committed to 
manuscript, yet they are none the less 
poets, within whose souls there vibrates 
a living epic. Visit yon great building 
upon whose massive walls a scpre of ma- 
sons ply their busy trowels. Pass along 
the line and note one whose high and 
nobly-arched brow and clear eyes be- 
token superior intelligence. Observe 
how he handles the glistening tool, how 
he spreads the cement and fits the stone. 
There is a fascination in his movements, 
and you can not but linger and gaze upon 
them, He picks up a rough and jagged 
block; surely that is unfit for the place 
he has to fill in the line of smooth wall! 
A stroke of the hammer, a touch of the 
trowel, and see! the stone has become 
part of the masonry and appears as if it 





had somehow grown into it—and there 
it is adding to the symmetry, evenness, 
and compactness of the structure. How 
easily it was done! Other men in that 
long row of artisans would have rejected 
that rough stone as unfit for use; other 
men would have hammered and chipped 
indefinitely to make it fit, and finally have 
accomplished but a sorry result ; but our 
artist workman moulded the stone into 
proper shape-at once. No sooner had his 
eye lighted upon it than he detected its 
appropriateness for his purpose, and 
knew just what treatment was required 
to make it fill the niche. 

Go with me into a large machine-shop 
and walk among the hundred workers at 
the bench. Observe that one who is 
shaping a piece of steel for the cylinder 
of a steam-engine. See how rapidly and 
easily, almost carelessly, he swings the 
light hammer, yet with what precision it 
strikes the chisel head! Note the rapid- 
ity with which the steel plate assumes 
shape, becomes even and smooth, and 
adapted to the fine joint which it must 
make. He tries it upon the cylinder, a 
moment’s inspection, then a few more 
touches of the chisel—we can even with 
our uneducated eyes catch the graduated 
clink of the hammer, as those practiced 
muscles measure out the force of each 
blow upon the chisél—and the plate is a 
perfect fit. How indifferently the crafts- 
man appears to try it now! There is an 
air in his bearing which implies perfect 
confidence in his work, thorough convic- 
tion that it is complete. He needs no 
gauges or calipers, his eye and hand are 
sufficient tests of accuracy, and the 
rhythm of his every movement implies a 
consciousness of exactitude. Is he not a 
true artist? As we contemplate such a 
workman we are forced to credit him 
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with genius, and it becomes no longer a 
matter of wonder that so many elements 
of beauty are wrought into the mechani- 
cal aids of our every-day, industrial life. 

So amid the routine of commonplace 
occupations we find men and women 
whose skill and grace impress us with a 
charm akin to that we feel when reading 
the lines of a fine poem. They have 
never written a couplet, but in their bear- 
ing, in their expression, in their manner 
of using a tool or an implement of house- 
keeping, and in the character of their per- 
formances, there is harmony, coherence, 
beauty. 

With what easy grace some women 
will handle the needle! How delight- 
fully some arrange a table! not only ex- 
hibiting neatness and order in the ar- 
rangement of china, glass, cutlery, and 
napery, but investing every article with 
an indescribable grace, a poetical concord 
which wins the attention.at first view, 
and makes the appreciative guest hesi- 
tate to disturb their delightful harmony. 
Oh these artists and poets in our practi- 
cal, every-day life, how little we appreci- 
ate them! yet how much more do we 
really owe them than even to the men and 
women who sit in the secluded places of 
what is called “high art,” and to whom 
people offer willing homage ! 





ELECTRICITY BY MEASURE. 


HE late notable development in 
electricity—we refer to that of M. 


Faure’s secondary battery—must excite 
great interest among scientists. The fact 
that galvanic force can be stored up, 
however fabulous such a proposition may 
have appeared heretofore, has been dem- 
onstrated and the apparatus has al- 
ready assumed a form convenient for 


many purposes in science, medicine, and 
every-day industry. Sir William Thom- 
son relates that one of his associates in 
Glasgow University, Prof. Buchanan, 
made use of a charged cell weighing 18 
pounds, in removing a tumor from a 
child’s tongue by an incandescent plati- 
num wire. To have accomplished the 
same effect by the ordinary electrical 
means would have required the setting 
up of several voltaic cells, and involved 
much inconvenience. Prof. Thomson 
says in relation to electricity : 

“ The largest useful application is wait- 
ing just now for the Faure battery, and I 
hope that a very minimum time will be 
allowed to pass until the battery supplied 
for this application is to do for electric 
light what a water cistern ina house does 
for an inconstant water supply. A littie 
battery of seven boxes suffices to give 
the incandescence in the Swan or Edison 
lights to the extent of one hundred can- 
dies for six hours without any percep- 
tible diminution of brilliancy. Thus, in- 
stead of needing a gas-engine or steam- 
engine to be kept at work as Jong as the 
light is wanted, with the liability of the 
light failing at any moment through the 
slipping of the belt or any other break- 
down or stoppage of the machinery, and 
instead of the wasteful inactivity during 
the hours of the day or night when the 
light is not needed, the engine may be 
kept going all day and stopped at night, 
or it may be kept going day and night, 
which undoubtedly will be the most eco- 
nomical plan when the electric light 
comes into general enough use.” 

It is by such a method only that elec- 
tricity can be made thoroughly practica- 
ble for the uses of a household. It must 
rival oil, and almost water in convenience 
of manipulatior, ere the average house- 
keeper will be convinced of its value, and 
that the time is near when this attain- 
ment of science will be secured we have 





little doubt. To have proceeded so far 
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that the most subtle of forces known to 
man can be rendered a docile servant 
and trained to the performance of many 
commonplace duties is to add a final 
proof, as it were, to the great principle 
announced by prophetic tongue in ages 
past, that 4o man is committed dominion 
over nature. 


—_ 


JUNKETING EDITORS. 

T was our privilege to join with the 
New York Press Association in the 
proceedings of its late Convention at 
Utica. There were upward of a hundred 
and sixty gentlemen and ladies, repre- 
senting newspapers and publications in 
all parts of the State, to whom the citi- 
zens of the chief city of Oneida County 
gave a warm welcome, and treated most 
generously. We but repeat the remark 
which has been frequently made by other 
editors, that a more liberal hospitality 
and a more appreciative consideration 
could not be desired than were accord- 
ed the Association. The municipality 
through its Mayor offered the freedom 
of the city, halls were thrown open for 
the use of the delegates, railway corpora- 
tions tendered them free conveyance from 
and to their homes, and a special excur- 
sion of a most delightful character, and 
private citizens tendered their carriages, 
threw open their houses and grounds and 
feasted their visitors with choice colla- 
tions. The proceedings of the first day, 
June 8th, closed with a crowded assembly 
in the Opera House, when a poem by Mrs. 
Clemmer was read, and an oration by 
Mr. George W. Curtis was delivered. The 
poem was a fine tribute to the men of the 
pen, and the oration was a noble effort, 
pronounced in Mr. Curtis’ best style, and 
. at once grandly eloquent and replete with 








valuable suggestions of a practical char- 
acter. The elegant Opera House was 
crowded from parquet to gallery, upward 
of 2,500 persons being assembled. One 
or two paragraphs from the address we 
venture to insert here because their 
spirit, and indeed the spirit of the whole 
oration, is in accord with sentiments 
which have been expressed in these col- 
umns : 

“The servility to party spirit is the ab- 
dication of that moral leadership of opin- 
ion which is the great function of the 
political press. It is a subserviency which 
destroys the independence of the paper, 
but it does not save the party. There is 
not a party in the history of this country 
which has been utterly overthrown, not 
the Federal, nor the Whig, nor the Dem- 
ocratic party, that might not have sur- 
vived long and victoriously if its press 
had been courageously independent. The 
press submits to be led by party leaders, 
while its duty is to lead leaders. They 
dare to disgrace their party, to expose it 
to humiliation and defeat because they 
count upon the slavery of the party press. 
The leaders dare to praise rascals, and to 
justify wrong because they confidently 
expect their party press to prolong their 
words in one vast sustained echo of ap- 
proval from Katahdin to Santa Barbara. 

“The press is never a more beneficent 
power than when it disappoints this ma- 
lign expectation and shows the country 
that while loyal to a party and its policy 
it is more loyal to honor and patriotism. 
It is the palladium of liberty because it 
is the only power in a free country which 
can alone withstand and overthrow the 
crafty conspiracy of political demagogues. 
If it does not lead it is because it chooses 
to follow; it is because it does not know 
that no office is so great as that of mold- 
ing the opinion that makes parties and 
Presidents ; that no patronage is so pow- 
erful as the just fear of an unquailing 
criticism’ brought home to every word 
and every act of every public man; and 
commending its judgment to the intelli- 
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gence and the conscience of every citizen. 
The political press of this country does 
not fulfill its true function until party 
chiefs in caucuses and conventions and 
Congress learn that there is a power 
mightier than all of them combined, 
which will not come merely at their 
call, which will not be content merely 
with the party trade-mark, but which for 
the sake of the cause of its party, and 
despite congress and conventions, will 
advocate only worthy measures, and sup- 
port only fitting candidates. Thus, and 
thus alone, can the press of any color 
save its own party from decay, by forcing 
leaders to depend for support, not upon 
discipline, not upon party spirit and party 
patronage, but upon the essential excel- 
lence of the party policy and the charac- 
ter of the party candidates. When lead- 
ers know that their own party press, 
which goes into every house and reasons 
with every voter, will ask first of all 
whether the candidate nominated ought 
to have been nominated, and whether 
the policy proposed is a sound policy, and 
whether those who propose to lead are 
worthy and honorable and faithful lead- 
ers, the first care of those leaders will be 
to provide a body of sound doctrine, and 
to present candidates like the old cheva- 
lier of France, without fear and without 
reproach.” 


After the business session of the second 
day, a visit was made to the beautiful 
cemetery of Forest Hill, then to the cel- 
ebrated New York Mills, whose muslin 
is familiar to every thrifty hcuse-wife in 


the land. Here the whole company were. 


entertained in the mansion and grounds 
of Hon. Samuel Campbell, one of the 
proprietors of the Mills, and passed two 
most delightful hours. 

Next our carriages were driven to the 
Asylum for the Insane, where we were re- 
ceived by Dr. John P. Gray, the long 
time and eminent superintendent, and 
permitted to make a very thorough in- 
spection of the buildings and equipment 





of the Asylum. Dr. Gray, the Chaplain 
Rev. Mr. Gibson, and other officers of the 
Institution accorded the fullest informa- 
tion possible with reference to the princi- 
ples and methods adopted in the treat- 
ment of the six hundred or more patients 
in the Asylum. As students of mind and 
observers of its phenomena, both normal 
and abnormal, we were deeply interested 
in the statements made by Dr. Gray with 
reference to his experience of the happy 
results obtained through moral methods; 
the substitution of cheerful surroundings, 
good food, physical freedom and com- 
panionship for the chain and the solitary 
cell having a subduing effect upon the 
most disturbed, and in a large number of 
cases restoring sanity to those who had 
been deemed irrecoverable. We regard 
Dr. Gray as one of our most skillful and 
successful of physicians for the insane, 
and the State of New York is fortunate 
in having him at the head of the Utica 
Institution. 

At about seven o’clock an exhibition of 
the efficient working of the Fire Depart- 
ment was made in the square fronting our 


hotel. A heap of. very combustible ma- 


terial was set on fire, and when all aflame 
the alarm was sounded, In forty seconds 
a chemical engine was on the ground and 
at work, while a steamer which had to 
make a run of one mile arrived in less than 
three minutes, It was a very pleasing spec- 
tacle even to old New Yorkers to see how 
rapidly the engines, carriages, and hook 
and ladder trucks poured into the square, 
and how deftly and nimbly the men sprang 
to their duty. It seemed but a minute, 
and was but a trifle more in fact, after the 
alarm when nothing but a smoking heap 
of blackened barrels and boxes remained 
of the bright, fierce fire. 

The same evening Mr. E. H. Roberts, 
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President of the Press Association, ten- 
dered a reception to the members and 
their wives at his residence on Genesee 
Street. This was of course largely at- 
tended, and proved an exceptionally 
pleasant affair. Mr. Roberts showed him- 
self as courteous a host as he is graceful 
and accomplished as a director of parlia- 
mentary exercises. 

By favor of the Utica and Black River 
Railroad the Association was offered a 
special excursion to the St. Lawrence and 
Alexandria Bay, and on the morning of 
the roth of June, the train placed at our 
disposal left Utica for the romantic jour- 
ney. Arriving at Clayton we found a 


small steamer, the /s/and Wanderer, 
awaiting us, and immediately after all had 
taken places on board, the wheels moved 
and we were in motion for a sail among 
the famous island scenery of that region 
and two or three visits to certain impor- 


tant centers of summer resort. Our first 
landing was at the dock of the Thousand 
Island Park Association, where a splen- 
did reception was accorded us by the 
Rev. Dr. Bingham, President of the As- 
sociation. In the large dining hall a 
bountiful repast was spread and immediate 
attention was given it by the large com- 
pany. The attendants of the tables con- 
sisted chiefly of the wives, daughters, and 
lady friends of members of the Associa- 
tion, and their cordial readiness in re- 
sponding to appetites which had been 
well sharpened by the long jourtfey, will 
be gratefully remembered. President 
Bingham gave us a description of the 
object of the Association, which, in brief, 
is to establish a summer abode where 
scenic beauty, healthful recreation, re- 
fined and high moral association shall be 
concomitants. The Park covers 1,000 
acres, and a considerable number of neat 





cottages have been erected by members 
of the organization. A system of enter- 
tainments in the way of lectures, concerts, 
etc., is a noteworthy feature of the man- 
agement, and a Sunday-school parlia- 
ment is one of its annual institutions. 

Leaving this point we proceeded in our 
little steamer on a further ramble amid 
the foliage-clad isles, the course made 
being through Lost Channel and Fiddler's 
Elbow, which afforded glimpses of many 
beautiful cottages and well-kept islet, 
lawns, and groves. 

At about five P.M. the Jsland Wan- 
derer drew up to the dock of Westmin- 
ster Park, where another delightful wel- 
come awaited uS and a toothsome supper. 
Westminster Park, like Thousand Island 
Park, is the result of an organized effort 
to provide a summer rest which shall be 
free from the contamination of the aver- 
age summer resort. It is under Presby- 
terian control, while Thousand Island 
Park is under Methodist management. 


“The President, Mr. McKinney, read an 


address in which he alluded in happy 
terms to the magnificent scenery of the 
locality, to the character of the American 
Press, and tothe purposes for which West- 
minster Park had been secured and im- 
proved. 

President Roberts responded with en- 
thusiasm to the address, and voiced the 
sentiment of every visitor present when 
he said, that they would remember with 
delight the magnificent sail through that 
grand river and the islands, and the en- 
tertainment which had been so freely 
and richly given them. A stroll upon 
the broad piazzas and terraces which sur- 
round the hotel followed supper, and 
then we sailed down the river to Alex- 
andria Bay, where the night was passed. 
The following morning witnessed the 
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breaking up of the excursion party and 
departures for home, thus terminating 
the most pleasant, and perhaps the most 
instructive, convention of the Press As- 
sociation during the twenty-five yéars of 
its existence. June 8th, 9th, and roth, 
1881, will doubtless be treasured in the 
memory of all who participated in the 
experiences which we have rapidly 
sketched, as three of the brightest among 
their red-letter days. 





OuR WOUNDED PRESIDENT.— The 
demoniac attempt upon the life of 
President Garfield struck the heart of 
the American people with horror and 
grief. Only the murder of President 
Lincoln can be mentioned as comparable 
with it in melancholy effect upon the na- 
tion at large. No section was wanting 
in demonstrations of sorrow, and in the 
frequent expression of earnest hope for 
our Chief Magistrate’s recovery. At this 
writing the symptoms of the terribly 
wounded man are encouraging, and the 





few, very few chances in a thousand of 
his survival appear to be Mr. Garfield’s, 
A brave, cheerful spirit, devoted attend- 
ants, skillful physicians, and the fervent 
prayers of a sympathizing people—what 
can they not accomplish ? 





THE INSTITUTE.—The American In- 
stitute of Phrenology was organized for 
the express purpose of teaching human 
science according to its fullest develop- 
ments, and furnishing the best knowl- 
edge that is possessed on the subject. 
Its session for 1881 will open on the first 
day of October, and continue for about 
six weeks, It is desirable that students 
who expect to enter should be present 
on or before the day of opening, since no 
lecture is unimportant. We notice in 
the progress of a course of instruction, 
that if a student from any cause is ab- 
sent, he seems to have “dropped a 
stitch,” and it shows all through the 
course; there is a blank spot in his 
knowledge. 

Those who wish to know more about 
this matter have only to write to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL office for the 
Institute circular. 
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Eo Gur Eorrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
‘will be answered in this viment. But one ques- 
tion at a ve and that — gee must be pro- 
nded, if a correspondent s expect us to give 
fn the benefit of an early consideration. 42 
; Ir AN INQuIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the i: 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. ' 


To Our Contrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
| hoes contributors generally should the Solm 
ke ng rules when writing articles or commu 
‘ Sor publication : 

Ph by By od of eo het iy dt is often 
ary toce into” takes” for composttors 
a ant de done when both sides are written 


2. Write clearly and . bei: icul 
careful in the elratarae teen pf nor os 4 


uirer may con-- 





3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his cage, a distance ¢ 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to ec 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 


her. 
ee brief. People don’t like toread longstories. A 
half-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 
P 6. Alwa a ropes Fay Juli “— meand Spy nn men 
ly at the end of your letter. you use a pseu 
or initials, write your full name and address rm to 
it. . 
WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the nece: 2 
ts provided by the writers, In att 
communicate aa 4 oe the 
they expect s ly, ereturn 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their 


Anonymous letters will not be cons 

BLUSHING. — Mrs. D. C.— We have 
frequently had occasion to discuss this topic in 
this place of brief mention. The disposition to 
sudden redness of the skin is traceable first to 


to, 


address, 
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mental, then to physiological causes. A sensi- 
tive, diffident, highly conscientious person 
blushes easily, while a calm, self-reliant, bold 
individual will rarely blush. You have a very 
sensitive, emotional nature, with probably a 
large development of Cautiousness, which con- 
duces to the embarrassment you feel in the pres- 
ence of strangers. Strive to look at matters 
from the intellectual or practical point of view. 
Remember that others are human like yourself, 
and that you are as much entitled te their respect 
as they to yours. Study self-reliance and inde- 
pendence, and let experience be a guide for your 
“conduct. 


A Fow. QUESTION.—At what time in 
the spring must Plymouth Rock hens be kept to 
themselves to obtain pure stock ? 

Answer: If you wish pure stock you must 
keep the fowls ofa certain strain entirely by them- 
selves at all times, as the influence of a tempo- 
rary mixture with other strains will be quite 
sure to indicate itself in some way in a modifica- 
tion of the markings, and even of the form of 
choice poultry. 


DIET AND FACULTY.— Question : Could 
& person develop or invigorate a certain faculty 
of the mind by a certain special diet? Pp. w. 

Answer: We have not reached that degree of 
refinement in our scientific studies which will 
enable us to prescribe in such a case. A healthy 
body is the mind’s best invigorator.. So what- 
ever promotes health will help to invigorate the 
faculties, and the special exercise of a faculty 
will then conduce to its increased activity and 


power. 


PHRENOLOGICAL TREATISE.— Question: 
Will you please tell me through “ Answers to 
Correspondents” in Journat, in what 1 can 
find a full explanation of organs of the head; 
their meaning, and how the varied sizes affect a 
person’s capability ? MISS L. W. 

Answer: Any good text-book of Phrenology 
will meet your want. ‘How to Read Charac- 
ter,” “ Brain and Mind,” “‘ The Self-Instructor,” 
“*Combe’s System,” are among the best. See 
our catalogue or notices in other parts of this 
magazine. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL TREATISES.— Question: 
‘Would you please tell me which is the best and 
most complete work on physiology, also a work 
‘on histology ? G. A. W. 

Answer: Dalton, Carpenter, Foster, are 
standard authors on Physiology, their works 
being very complete to date of publication. 
On Histology we can mention Frey's Compen- 
dium, Quekett, and Stricker; the price of Frey 
being $3.25, while the others are more expensive. 


ZERO.— Question : What does this term 





mean, and how was it connected with the ther- 
mometer ? 

Answer: The meaning of the word, which is in 
the Spanish and Italian languages, is naught or 
cipher, and owes its place on the thermometric 
scale te Gabriel Fahrenheit, a Prussian merchant. 
On a very cold day, about one hundred and 
eighty years ago, he experimented with snow 
and salt to produce a greater degree of cold. 
He supposed after a while that he had found the 
very lowest point of cold, and constructed a 
rude thermometer, arranging his scale with 
“Zero” at the lowest point, and the boiling 
point of water taken as the highest point. 
Then he measured off the space between into 
212 divisions or degrees, thus fixing the freezing 
point at 32. He supposed that quicksilver con- 
tracted the thirty-second part of its bulk in sink- 
ing from the freezing point to Zero, and expand- 
ed the one hundred and eightieth part in being 
heated from the freezing to the boiling point. 
This was entirely arbitrary, and as soon as it 
became apparent other scales were devised upon 
scientific principles. 


HAND MILL.—LZditor of the Phreno- 
logical Journal : Would you be so kind as to in- 
form me through the JourNaL where I can pro- 
cure a hand grist-mill for grinding graham flour ? 

Answer: Such a mill can be obtained in this 
city for $2.50. Send your order to us and we 
will supply it. 


_ TEMPERAMENT AND MARRIAGE.—Ques- 

tion: What Temperament should a person mar- 
ry having himself the Motive- Vital, together 
with small Destructiveness, Hope, Secretiveness, 
Veneration, and large Conscientiousness, Be- 
nevolence, Combativeness, and Approbative- 
ness ? 

Answer ; The Vital-Mental, with.a brain organ- 
ism well developed in the side-head and top- 
head. See work on “‘ The Temperaments,” and 
also “‘ Wedlock,”’ for useful advice. 


hut Eley Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















ENERGY.—We often hear men spoken 
of as being “‘ men of great learning,” “‘ men of 
genius,” ‘‘ profound men,” ete., and yet, with 
all their study, their natural gifts, their profound 
knowledge, etc., it is but as snow upon the 
river, if not combined with the one great motor— 
energy. The story of the thirsty traveler in the 
desert, who came to a well with an abundance 
of water, but lo! there is no bucket; no means 
wherewith to procure the boon for which he is 
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almost perishing, is an apt and forcible illustra- 
tion of the man or woman possessed of many 
talents, much common-sense and mental ability, 
yet lacking withal the energy or exccutive abil- 
ity to reduce to practice the superior talents be- 
stowed upon them. We may all for a time flit 
about in heedless butterfly fashion, forgetting all 
else save the pleasures of the passing hour; but 
sooner or later it will be apparent to the most 
thoughtless of our race, that 


“ Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not the goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not written of the soul.” 


And the earlier in life that this knowledge of our 
being of some use in the world dawns upon us, 
the better. Energy and determination will ac- 
complish more toward a man’s success—even 
though he be possessed of one idea—than a 
thousand ideas and wonderful theories, if not 
sustained by those cardinal virtues, Of what 
benefit to the community is the rich miser who 
hoards up treasures of wealth, but who, in the 
narrow stinginess of his soul, will not take the 
trouble to invest or circulate his money, even 
though he knows it would open bis heart to kind 
and generous impulses, giving pleasure to him- 
self, and doing good to those around him? Or 
the man who spends a life-time in gleaning 
knowledge; buries himself in ancient lore, and 
becomes a perfect encyclopedia within himself, 
yet who has not sufficient energy to arouse from 
his dreamy, selfish life and diffuse his knowl- 
eige, until it is too late, and he wakes up at last 
to find that al] his years of research amount to 
nothing. We frequently meet with such char- 
acters in a life-time. Tnere is no spectacle more 
gad than to see a man of learning and knowledge 
awake to the fuct, when it is too late, that he 
only lacked the energy and determination, to 
have been a shining light in the world. Better, 
far better then, when life is drawing to a close, 
feel that we have been a successful chimney- 
sweep, rather than a dreamy nonentity of a 
monarch, TATTIE KENNISH. 


A REMARKABLE CHILD.—(The follow- 
ing communication is from a subscriber residing 
in Michigan, and may be received as a careful 
statement of fact. The case is probably one of 
hydrocephalus). On the 5th of March last I 
visited Ettie, the daughter of Mr. Youngs 
Gregory, of Monroeville, Ohio, whose age is 11 
years, and whose height is twenty-one inches ; 
of this her head alone measures eight and three- 
quarter inches. At birth she weighed but two 
and a half pounds, and at present weighs but 
twenty-five pounds; of this her head weighs 
about fourteen pounds, 

She increased in weight until eight months 
old, at which period her body ceased to grow 





apparently, both in weight and length ; but her 
head continued increasing in size until she was 
six years old, since which time it bas apparently 
remained the same. Until] she was eight months 
old she was very symmetrical in her propor- 
tions, 

The circumference of her wrist is only three 
inches, while thut of her neck is eleven and a 
half inches. The only limb which she is at all 
capable of calling into exercise is her left arm. 
The rest of her body is inactive, on account of 
not having been exercised. The fact that she 
is capable of using her left arm leads one to sup- 
pose that it is only the lack of exercise which 
prevents her from using her right arm, for it is 
the same size asthe other. She can turn her 
head from one side to the other, which may 
seem remarkable on account of the great dis- 
proportion between the head and the body. 

Her first teeth made their appearance very 
early, and by the time she was three years old 
the first set were entirely shed, and the second, 
or permanent set, had made their appearance, 
These are somewhat decayed already, 

Her eyes are blue, and of normal size; her 
complexion is good for one being almost con- 
tinuously under shelter, the skin being fine and 
rosy. She has also a very heavy growth of light 
brown hair, more luxuriant than the average 
girl of eleven summers. 

Her nervous system does not appear'to be de- 
veloped in point of size beyond that of a girl of 
four or five years of age, yet her mental qualities 
are really wonderful. Of these I shall speak 
further on. She never complains of pain in her 
head, and I was careful to press my hand on dif: 
ferent parts of the cranium, and found that it 
was perfectly natural, and she did not appear to 
feel any inconvenience from my manipulation. 
The only place at which she showed sensitiveness 
was around the eyes. 

Her digestive organs are in such condition that 
she is capable of eating a variety of solid and 
nutritious food, being especially fond of soups, 
oysters, and eggs. 

{n respect to the development of her head, the 
following facts were carefully noted : 

The distance from the tip of her chin, toaline 
drawn horizontally with the tup of her head, is 88 
inches, which is more than one-third the length of 
the entire body. From thetip of the chin to the 
nose is 2+ inches; from the end of the nose to 
its base or to Form is 1# inches, while the per- 
pendicular height from Form to a line drawn 
horizontally with the top of the head, is 43 inches. 
The circumference of the base of the brain is 18} 
inches; of this the distance from the orifice of 
one ear to the orifice of tho other ear, around the 
head, immediately over Amativeness, is 11¢ 
inches. 


Beginning in the center of Evetituality, and 
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drawing a line around her head over Adhesive- 
ness, I found it to measure 264 inches, while 
placing the line about an inch and a quarter 
above the center of Eventuality, so that it passed 
over Caution or the center of the parietal bones, 
it measured 323 inches. Again, I drew a line 
from the orifice of one ear over the top of her 
head or across the center of Hope to the orifice 
of the other ear, and found it to be 19 inches. 
The cerebellar region is considerably larger than 
the neighboring regions. Vitativeness is also 
comparatively very large, while Combativeness 
and Destructiveness are very small. The girl is 
of a very mild disposition, seldom complaining. 

She has had the measles, whooping-cough, 
scarlet fever, an attack of inflammation of the 
lungs, and a few weeks ago influenza. She has 
at present good vocal organs, and the senses are 
acute, She learns rapidly, and is interested in 
everything around her. 

Owing to the great weight of her head and the 
smallness of her body, she is unable to move 
herself, consequently what knowledge she has 
acquired has been from observation and from 
what has been told her. She is very observing, 
and has a remarkable m y, especially of 
names and faces ; she learns the names and forms 
of objects, the meaning of words, and the em- 
ployment of the objects in common use. She 
has not been taught to read, but can repeat the 
alphabet. 

She has Form extradrdinarily developed, the 
distance from the inner corner of one eye to the 
inner corner of the other eye being 1¢ times 
greater than the distance from the outer corner 
to the inner corner of either eye, her eyes being 
natural size, as was before stated. 

She is able to repeat poetry and music ; is also 
capable of recognizing almost every one who 
lives for miles around with whom she has come 
in contact ; can also recognize individuals from 
their walk in passing the house. She is able in 
the dark to tell who is passing, so the only way 
in which this knowledge can be accounted for, 
is that she is able to distinguish the gait of one 
person from that of another. 

Owing to the excessive development or activi- 
ty of Approbativeness, she is- very much delight- 
ed when addressed and taken notice of, in fact 
she appears restless and uncomfortable unless 
she is noticed, For several years past she has 
been very much interested in school life, and 
whenever the children in the neighborhood speak 
of going to school, she expresses her desire to 
do likewise. 

A few weeks ago she thought she would like 
to have a party, as there were several given by 
different families in the community, and although 
she couldn’t move at all, except her left arm and 
head a little to one side, yet she enjoyed herself 
immensely. i 


Hilisdale, Mich. 





GEORGE ZIMMERMAN, 





DISAPPOINTMENTS.—If we allow our- 
selves, we can indulge our thoughts on the 
small and petty disappointments that beset us 
day by day, until we shall feel that our whole 
life is a disappointment, not only to ourselves, but 
to all around us, It is only he who looks ahead, 
above the cloud of petty annoyances that sur- 
rounds us all, who will find true happiness. We 
pass from childhood to youth, from youth to 
middle age, from middle age to old age, and 
then to death, and as each change is made we 
fee] that we have lost something that is never 
to be made up to us in the future, however 
bright that future should be. No matter how 
dark the present, how dead our once bright 
hopes, it is useless to grieve over them—it is 
also wicked. If we can look ahead and build a 
new future, set up new objects, and bury the old 
ones deep out of sight, we do indeed belong to 
the sensible people of the world. What is the 
use of saying we have nothing to live for, be- 
cause our highest aims and brightest hopes have 
been dashed to the ground and trampled on by 
those whom we held dearest and best? If we 
could see the foolishness and absurdity of long- 
ing for what we can not attain, of weeping over 
our fallen hopes and inspirations, we perhaps 
could forget, with a few less tears and sighs and 
more smiles, what we once hoped for aud ex- 
pected. . 

We can not go through life without disappoint- 
ments, and if we steel ourselves so that they 
pass off without leaving a deeper wound, we are 
infinitely superior to those who give away to 
gloomy and morbid feelings; who doubt the 
truth of all goodness in this world ; who hope 
for nothing because they foolishly make them- 
selves believe there is nothing to be hoped for. 

In youth we have everything to hope for, and 
if disappointment after disappointment ‘comes 
upon us, then in age’wée have heaven to work 
for and wii. We have read somewhere that 
God never made a heart without one tender 
spot, and we know God never gave a life with 
out something to live and hope for. 

JANIE RENAU. 





PERSONAL. 


Ex-Presipent Hayes; Walt Whitman, the 
sesquipedal poet ; and Mr. Emerson, will, it is 
said, go abroad in the autumn; in return, Pére 
Hyacinthe, Mr. Huxley, and other notables are 
to pay us a visit. 

Jostan Mason, the eminent English manufac- 
turer and philanthropist, died in June last, short- 
ly after the account published of his eventful 
life in the PaRENoLocicat Journal for that 
month was given to the public. 

A GRANDDAUGHTER of the famous beauty, the 
Marquise de Minute, of whom Louis XV. once 
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said, *‘ Cette Minute est sans seconde’’—this Minute 
has no second—has just died. 

Miss Kats Smits, an inmate of the Union 
Home for Old Ludies in Philadelphia, after three 
years’ labor has completed a quilt containing 
55,552 pieces. She has been blind from infancy, 
but threaded every needle herself, and used 100 
spools of thread in the work. 

JoszPx LupDLow, aged 104, lives in the village 
of Bergen. He was born in Baden, Germany, 
and has been twice married. He milks, saws, 
and chops wood, and is as active as a healthy 
anan of 60. His children live in the surrounding 
counties, the eldest being 83. 

Miss Berry Green, of Forsyth County, 
Georgia, has two silk dresses of which she may 
reasonably be proud, she having raised the silk 
worms, spun the silk, and woven aud colored it 
with her own skillful hands. 

Miss Lucta Zarate, a dwarf exhibiting in 
London, commands a larger salary ‘than any 
other woman in England. How curiosity pays. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Borers want a hundred eyes, sellers none. 

Betrer one word in time than two afterward. 

Norurne is ever done beautifully which is 
done in rivalship, nor nobly which is done in 
pride.—RuskKIN. 

Hops is like the sun, which, as we journey to- 
ward it, casts the shadow of our burden behind 
us.—SaMUEL SMILES. 


Ir it is a small sacrifice to discontinue the use 
of wine, do it for the sake of others; if it is a 
great sacrifice, do it for your own sake. 

Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, or stated prayers, 
That makes us saints ; we judge the tree 
By what it bears.—WHITTIER. 

Porrreness is like an air-cushion; there may 
be nothing solid in it, but it eases the jolts of 
the world wonderfully. 


In the voyage of life we should imitate the 
ancient mariners, who, without losing sight of 
the earth, trusted to the heavenly signs for their 
guidance. 

Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous when great things of 
small, 
Useful of hurtfal, prosperous of adverse 
We can create ; and, in what place soe’er, 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
Through labor and endurance. —MILToN. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

He came in, and taking a seat at the desk, 
asked, ‘‘ Well, what shall I write about?’’ The 
editor told him he had better right-about face. 

JosH Briiies says that ‘‘a good doctor is a 
gentleman to whom we may pay three dollars a 
visit for advising us to cat less and exercise 
more.” 

A GENTLEMAN once remarked to a witty lady 
of his acquaintance that he must have been born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. She looked at 
him carefully, and noticing the size of his mouth, 
replied, “I don’t doubt it; but it must have 
been a soup-ladle.”’ 

A “THREE-YEAR-OLD ”’ discovered the neigh- 
bor’s hens in her yard scratching. In a most 
indignant tone she reported to her mother that 
Mr. Smith’s hens were “ wiping their feet on our 
grass.” . 

In a hairdresser’s shop at the East End of 
London, a bill was exhibited in the window 
recommending a certain patent medicine, with 
the very dubious heading: “Try one box—no. 
other medicine will ever be taken.” 


A LITTLE three-year-old girl, while her mother 
was trying to get her to sleep, became interested 
in some outside noise. She was told that it was 
caused by a cricket, when she sagely observed : 
**Mamma, I think he ought to be oiled.” 


“Your husband requires rest,’’ said the doc- 
tor, as he came from the sick-chamber. “ He 
will soon be well—he has a bad attack of ticke- 
rosis.” ‘“Tickerosis, doctor; why, that’s a new’ 
disease, isn’t it?” “Yes, quite new—it is: 
caused by watching the tickers in the broker’s 
offices. It affects the optic nerve and the spinal 
column,.”’— Boston Journal. 
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In this department we give short reviews gas 
n 


New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satise 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


THE Home HanpD-BooK or DOMESTIC 
Hyersne AND RATIONAL MeEpDtctng. By J. A, 
Kellogg, M.D., Member of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, the. 
American Public Association, etc., ete., author 
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of “Plain Facts for Young and Old,” etc. 

er a 1,568, sheep. Price, $7. Battle 

Creek, Mich. : Good Health Publishing Co. 

Whether or not the author of this bulky vol- 
ume has vied with the numerous compilers of 
the much-circulated ‘‘ Family Physician,’’ he has 
certainly outdone the most of them in compre- 
hensiveness, as his book touches upon nearly 
every topic in anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 
His purpose is, indeed, to furnish in a popular 
form the latest information on those important 
subjects. He devotes a large proportion of his 
book to the structure and functions of the bod- 
ily organs in the start, and proceeds to consider 
the causes of disease, the rationale of prevention, 
and methods of cure, He dwells much upon 
what we may term preventive medicino, or 
rather the hygienic modi which, if society should 
adopt them generally, would rid us of most of 
our ailments, certainly the more virulent and 
dangerous. Being an avowed advocate of the 
hygienic régime, or as he intimates himself, not 
approving ‘“‘the custom of making an apothe- 
eary-shop of the stomach by dosing for every 
trifling ailment of any part of the body,” his 
discussion of both preventive and curative 
medicine, is generally without the drug bias of 
the ‘old school,” although he accepts the view 
that in serious disorders a physician may be war- 
ranted in seeking the aid of the apothecary. 

In the course of a review of the functions of 
the nervous system, particularly the brain, in 
which the opinions. of several popular experi- 
menters appear to have been accepted without 
question, he refers to phrenology, us it were in- 
cidentally, but chiefly with the object of warn- 
ing his reader against the pretenders and cheats 
who have cast a dark stigma upon the sciénce, 
and greatly hindered the efforts of the earnest 
and true advocate of a philanthropical system. 

The work is specially valuable in the part de- 
voted to food elements, and we have glanced 
through the pages in which the author sets forth 
the claims of a yegetable diet as proper to man 
with much pleasure. He is no friend to alcohol, 
and treats tobacco with the severity it deserves. 
Tea and coffee are not passed over without 
a challenge; Dr. Kellogg fully confirming our 
own opinion that the use of these beverages 
is a cause of intemperance by no means insig- 
nificant. The work covers a vast field of medi- 
cal inquiry, is the result of several years’ study 
and observation, and will prove exceedingly 
serviceable in the bands of intelligent laymen, 
and to all such we cordially commend it. 


Aw Iuportant MaGazine_ Transrer.—After 
a career of almost unparalleled success in the 
history of monthly publications, Scribner's Mag- 
azine has passed from the ownership of the book 
house which its title has represented, into that of 
& corporation to be known as the “ Century Com- 


‘A M., M.D. 12mo, 352 pp. 





pany.” The editorial control and business man- 
agement will remain in the same hands as hith- 
erto, and we expect that there will be no 
diminution of the excellence of the magazine’s 
literary and artistic features, but rather an im- 
provement, Its name will be that of the new 
publishing company—The Century. The juve- 
nile montlily, St. Nicholas, will also be-under the 
same management, 


Litre Buus Jacket and Other Stories. By 
Miss M. A, Paull, author of “‘ Tim’s Troubles,’’ 
“Sought and Saved,” ete. 16mo, cloth. Frice 
7% cents. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. 

A group of well-told stories for the young, of 
which the first is of a little sailor lad, who man- 
aged to do a quiet but effective work for tem- 
perance on shipboard, The others are varied in 
incident and method as well as natural. A story 
may have a high moral purpose, be didactic, and 
yet very attractive to young minds. This is 
clearly proven in this volume. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN NERVOUSNESS: ITS CAUSES AND 
Consequences. A Supplement to Nervous Ex- 
haustion (Neurasthenia). By George M. Beard, 
G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, publishers, New York. See review in Sep- 
tember PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Tue CINCINNATI MEDICAL NeEws, edited by 
Dr. J.A. Thacker, is received with prompt regu- 
larity, and is rcad with interest every monthly 
issue, being stored with a selection of recent ob- 
servations in medical practice. The spirit of the 
learned editor is liberal and progressive. Price 
$2 a year. : 


Tue PerstaN Queen, and Other Pictures of 
Truth. By Rev. Edward P. Thwing. A series 
of reflections based upon Bible incidents and 
precepts, Well written, impressive, instructive, 
and refining. Price in paper 10 cents. I. K. 
Funk & Co., New York. 


Tue NorTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Homa- 
opatHy. The late Number of this prominent or- 
gan of a powerful and growing school of medi- 
cine is a bulky compilation of papers on topics 
of importance to physicians. 


Taz Saton of Mapame Neckar. Tuken 
from Documents among the Archives of Coppet. 
Vol. III. Paper. Price 15 cents. I. K. Funk & 
Co., New York. 


Tue Secret Soxrow. By Mrs. May Agnes 
Fleming. No. 87 of The People’s Library. Price 
20 cents. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


A SHADOW on THE THREsHOLD. By Mary 
Cecil Hay. Price 10 cents. Same publishers. 





